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THE YEAR IN PARLIAMENT. 


OBBY Correspondents report that Parliament rose for the 

summer recess—for the session is not over—tired and jaded, badly 

in need of rest. I remember a discussion among Members towards 
the end of the war as to what single quality was most necessary for the 
success of a political career. Megan Lloyd George punctured some of 
the high-flying suggestions with the practical observation that a strong 
physical constitution was essential. Mr. Bevin must not walk upstairs, 
Sir Stafford Cripps has been taking a cure in Switzerland, the Prime 
Minister was reported unwell. But apart from the state of health of 
overworked Ministers, this Parliament has reached a disillusioned 
middle age. The Steel Bill, though it has led to unlimited controversy, 
is not an issue which arouses deep political emotions. In Foreign 
Affairs there is an uneasy unity. Nor has the issue of the Labour Party’s 
election programme, or that of the Conservatives, contributed any new 
or stimulating ideas. The economic crisis is no doubt fully recognised 
intellectually by Members of Parliament, but, like the public generally, 
they have become allergic to crises of all sorts. 

In contrast to all this each of the three parties seems confident that, 
if the Government decides to cut short the life of this Parliament by 
an autumn election, the result will be satisfactory to themselves. 
Liberals know that their organisation is vastly improved since 1945, © 
largely by the intense effort of Mr. Clement Davies, Mr. Frank Byers 
and a number of others. The Labour Party point to their unbroken 
by-election record, and are confident that they can count on a victory, 
even if by a smaller majority. The Conservatives take comfort from the 
results of local elections, their improved organisation and the mistakes 
of the Government. But the prophets to-day are more cautious than 
before Truman confounded them all, and they remember that 1945 was 
to be a close thing. In fact it was most evenly balanced so far as the 
electors were concerned, but our electoral system, which between the 
wars had consistently favoured the Conservatives, for once enormously 
exaggerated Labour’s success. No one can foretell how this element of 
chance will affect the results in the future. 

In foreign affairs the tension has relaxed since the autumn. There 
was uncertainty then as to whether the Air Lift to Berlin could achieve 
its object during the winter, but that established and agreement reached 
between the United States and the Soviet Union, we have gone forward 
to the Atlantic Pact and the first meeting of the Council of Europe. So 
much of the initiative in relations with the Soviet Union now comes 
from the United States that Mr. Bevin’s reputation has neither gained 
nor lost so far as these are concerned. By expelling some of his critics 
the Labour Party may have unified their party, but at the expense of 
some support. 

The progress of the Chinese Communist Party towards complete 
control of that vast country China has not resulted in any public 
activity on the part of our Foreign Office. The Amethyst incident 
stirred the House of Commons as it did the country, and its final 
outcome vindicated all the best traditions of the Navy. But so far as 
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its diplomatic repercussions are concerned, it was nothing but a mis- 


fortune. It quite fortuitously reminded the Chinese of a long history ; 
of armed intervention in their affairs which the war-time treaties had — 
been intended to end. The negative attitude to Chinese affairs displayed — 


by the Foreign Office makes it difficult to come to any other conclusion 


than that the British Government in this field, too, awaits the initiative — 


of the United States. 

In Palestine, however, Mr. Bevin fought hard for his own policy, and 
failed to achieve it. Indeed, his position was severely shaken when in 
the early weeks of the year our planes were shot down by Israel’s army. 
Whether or not those planes were sent on reconnaissance without the 
knowledge of the Secretary of State for Air, Mr. Arthur Henderson, as 
was generally believed, and whether our action was strictly in accord- 
ance with the United Nations rulings or not, the credit for pacifying a 
situation which might have developed into something far worse goes 
to the United Nations and its mediators. Mr. Clement Davies was right 
in urging that Mr. Bevin was far too slow to recognise the inevitable. 

In Dominion affairs the Government have at least one outstanding 
success, namely their agreement with India to remain in the Empire as 
a republic. Mr. Noel-Baker has undoubtedly played a valuable part, 
not only in this but also in preventing, through the United Nations, an 
open war between India and Pakistan over Kashmir. But the most 
credit should perhaps go to the Prime Minister himself ; and the Labour 
Party are justified in their claim that their handling of this whole great 
problem of the development of free democratic institutions in India 
could not and would not have been matched by Mr. Churchill and the 
Conservative Party. 

Our relations with Ireland have not developed so successfully. 
Perhaps there is too long a history of conflict, perhaps it is difficult to 
keep altogether free from irritation in dealing with Irish affairs. But 
the solution, illogical and irrational as it is, seems to have given no 
satisfaction. It gave rise to another and perhaps the last rebellion of a 
large number of Labour Members ; perhaps the last because the reaction 
of Labour’s leaders was sharp and definite, and as the election grows 
nearer their party is likely to close its ranks rather than advertise its 
differences. The trouble might never have arisen if the Government, in 
deference to British and Ulster Conservatives, had not introduced into 
the Bill a pledge that the future of Northern Ireland should be decided 
by its Government rather than its people. 

The meeting at Strasbourg of the Council and Assembly of Europe 
may mark a momentous development in the history of Europe and the 
organisation of peace. Those who have worked hard to achieve Euro- 
pean Union find it difficult to understand why they have had to wait 
three years after the end of the war for this first meeting. It is true that 
Marshall aid now gives Western European unity a firmer economic 
foundation, and the increased fear of Communism is now a more 
insistent spur to action. Nor can much credit be given to our Govern- 
ment for including members of the Conservative opposition, for repre- 
sentative delegations have been chosen by every participating Govern- 
ment. To have excluded Mr. Churchill, who has done so much to create 
public opinion, would have been incomprehensible to other Europeans, 
and would have endangered the whole future development. In fact the 
British Government in excluding Liberals from our delegation have done 
less justice to minority groups than other countries. 

If the European Assembly is to develop into an effective Parliament 
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of Europe and the nationalism of individual states is to be merged in 
a larger loyalty to democratic Europe as a whole, the first requirement 
is that the Assembly should be representative of all points of view that 
can give constructive support. If the Assembly were to become merely 
the nominated representatives of the governments of the day, business 
would be transacted more quickly and efficiently by Foreign Ministers 
and their experts. But whether this first meeting has been unnecessarily 
delayed, and whether the British delegation is as fully representative 
as it should be, the discussions at Strasbourg will have their reper- 
cussions not only upon international relations but also upon many 
domestic problems. In fact there are few purely domestic matters left 
to-day in politics. Economics, defence, the cost of living, even such 
matters as agriculture, the social services, and industrial relations, all 
are related and have their repercussions upon our relations with other 
countries. 

The Health Service, more than any other single act of the Govern- 
ment, has strengthened the position of the Labour Party. The Con- 
servatives’ attitude has been equivocal, to say the least. They voted 
against the second and the third reading, and have been quick to draw 
attention to the extravagant administration of its first year. And yet 
in the country they give the impression that the Act was passed with 
their assistance. It is possible that this is a case where personal dislike 
for the Minister responsible, Mr. Aneurin Bevan, has affected their 
attitude unduly. By all accounts the alleged extravagance of the 
Health Service as a symbol of the Welfare State is the development 
which is most criticised in the United States. One would have imagined 
that Nationalisation of Steel would have done more to prejudice our 
relations with Americans. 

The Steel Bill, the major clear-cut issue between the parties during 
the year, has passed from Commons to Lords and back, and the con- 
troversy remains much as it started. As Lord Samuel said in the House 
of Lords, ‘“‘ the Bill is a test case in the nationalisation controversy,” 
it is ‘‘ nationalisation naked but occasionally ashamed.’’ Although the 
Labour Party vote unitedly with the exception of Mr. Edwards, a 
casualty at an early stage in the battle, some Labour Members doubt 
the wisdom of further large-scale nationalisation until the problems of 
administration and labour relations have been improved in those in- 
dustries already dealt with. Perhaps Mr. Herbert Morrison would 
have been wise to accept the Lords’ amendment postponing the opera- 
tion of the Bill until after a general election. In fact the verdict of the 
electors at the election, whether it comes in the autumn or in the early 
summer, will decide the issue. But Mr. Morrison believes in strong 
leadership and to him such a gesture would seem like a confession of 
weakness rather than confidence. 

As was to be expected, the Steel Bill has hardened political differences. 
Mr. Morrison went out of his way in the early stages of the discussion to 
try to induce Liberals to give him their support. When both in the 
Commons and the Lords Liberals voted solidly against the Bill, they 
made it clear that by ‘‘ independence ”’ they mean independence, both 
of the Labour Party and of the Conservatives. During 1947 the 
Conservatives made a great effort to reach an understanding with the 
Liberal Party. Since that effort failed they have contented themselves 
with making use of the word Liberal in some of their constituency 
organisations quite without consideration as to whether local Liberals 
agree or not. It may be that the Labour Party hoped that the radicalism 
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of the Liberal Party which prevented it accepting the overtures of 
the Conservatives would lead Liberals to join them. If so they learnt 
from the Steel Bill that while Liberals support their social services and 
in special cases, such as coal and railways, will support nationalisation, 
there is a difference between Liberalism and Socialism. The rumours 
that various individual members of the Liberal Parliamentary Party 
were about to join the Labour Party have now ceased. 

Sir Stafford Cripps’ Budget of 1949 certainly came as a horrid shock 
to the large majority of his party in the House, and contributed to the 
Labour Party’s losses in the County Council elections, especially in 
London. And yet it might have been foreseen, and indeed before the 
Finance Bill was through all its stages in the House, the austerity of 
the Budget was completely justified by the loss of gold in the sterling 
reserve. Two years ago we were faced with a somewhat similar crisis, 
but reactions have been different this time. Perhaps it is expecting too 
much of human nature to imagine that the Conservatives could refrain 
from making party use of such an opportunity. The country brought 
to the verge of bankruptcy by socialist extravagance is a slogan too 
easy and too valuable to be missed. And yet the situation is not clear, 
the causes not fully understood, the remedies not yet marshalled along 
party lines. It may be that Sir Stafford with a united Commonwealth 
behind him may be able to agree some relatively painless remedies in 
Washington in September—if not remedies at least palliatives. Much 
depends upon whether the trade recession in America develops into a 
depression of any size. Meanwhile it is around this issue that speculation 
as to an autumn election develops. The Government, it is argued, 
would be wise to take an election before the crisis becomes something 
more than aloof figures of our gold reserve, intensified exhortation to 
work harder and cease to demand higher wages. When the crisis has 
developed into unemployment as well as cuts and restrictions in con- 
sumer goods, it will be too late for the Government to appeal success- 
fully to the country. Those who believe that the crisis is too inescapable 
to be cured by any means but the painful process of reducing the 
standards of living talk again of a National Government either before 
or after an election. 

But that is perhaps more amongst experts than politicians. for the 
atmosphere in the House in the last few days of July was far from any 
such mood of compromise. Take, for example, a short debate on 
Agriculture, in which the Minister of Agriculture was told that words 
he had used in exhortation of the farming community were tactless. 
That farmers in failing to achieve the acreages of crops set in the four 
years’ expansion programme were less to blame than the Minister who 
had refrained from using dollars to buy feeding stuffs. If Members, 
Conservatives and others alike, really felt the crisis intensely, how could 
they lend themselves to denigrating the efforts of a Minister to increase 
production in the very way which can best save dollars ? 

The major problem, however, lies within the Labour Movement itself. 
Can Sir Stafford Cripps, even with the help of the T.U.C., maintain a 
voluntary self-discipline, and restrain the continual demands first of 
one section and then another for more out of the Welfare State irre- 
spective of what is available ? Whether the Government handled the 
dock strike with wise moderation, or whether Lord Ammon was right 
and what was wanted was the big stick, raises only one issue in a much 
larger problem, though in passing one might note that Lord Ammon 
has not established for himself a reputation as a strong man, an adept 
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with big sticks. The trade unions, to-day, are expected to function in 
reverse. Built up to fight for higher wages, their leaders are now 
actively engaged in damping down the natural desire of their members 
to improve their position. It is a hard task they have been set, and it 
requires all the good sense and the political maturity of British trade 
unionists, who are also electors, to respond. It is unfortunate at such 
a testing-time that the unions suffer from being too large, too bureau- 
cratic. To a Liberal it seems that the “ big stick” is just what is not 
wanted at the present time. It sounds too simple a way out, too much 
the totalitarian solution, too much like the inevitability of Marxism, 
too much like Socialism destroying Democracy. Whether rightly or 
wrongly our economic destiny can no longer be left to the free play of 
impersonal economic forces. Somehow we must collectively work out 
the pattern of our social order through conscious political decisions. 
The next year may bring us further along that road. 
WILFRID ROBERTS. 


GERMANY’S INFLUENCE ON WAR 
OR PEACE. 


HE Paris Conference of the four Great Powers was a question- 

mark in contemporary history. It settled nothing, but it did not 

forbid us to hope. The tension between East and West is so far 
relaxed that their representatives can meet without an open quarrel. 
One cannot say that they found a formula of co-operation. What we 
may ascribe to them is the will to seek it. But during four weeks of 
debate neither side produced any constructive plan that could have 
ended the feud between East and West and the division of Germany 
which is at once its cause and its consequence. This bankruptcy in 
ideas among the world’s statesmen is a challenge to all who are capable 
of independent thinking. We must make a fresh start and discover a 
new solution. What is at stake is much more than the future of Ger- 
many, important though that is. Until we solve the German problem 
the threat of a third world war hangs over us. To prevent that lunatic 
crime is the first duty of every good citizen the world over. 

What it will mean in physical ruin and in the destruction of life the 
experts have told us. But few of us realise as yet that it will involve 
for the Western peoples the end of their democratic institutions, since 
it will be a civil as well as an international war, and governments will 
be driven in their struggle with the Communists to suppress all our 
traditional liberties. In the lands of the Soviet it will mean a renewed 
devastation fatal to every hope of progress. The solution of the 
German problem will not give us peace, but it will be the first step 
towards ending the cold war. So long as that continues we are com- 
pelled to squander on armaments the resources we need to rebuild our 
civilisation. Britain and France cannot achieve economic solvency ; 
India cannot realise the schemes of irrigation which are her only hope 
of vanquishing hunger ; in all the continents their mounting populations 
cry out for the means to conquer soil erosion. Sane men are waiting 
for the chance to sink wells and plant trees. But we cannot jump 
suddenly from the cold war into peace. There must be a transitional 
period of truce. ; 

We share the general belief that neither rulers nor peoples on either 
side of the Iron Curtain wish for war. But history teaches us that two 
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groups of Powers cannot quarrel in public and compete in armaments 
for many years without “ staggering and stumbling into war “—to use 
the phrase which Lloyd George applied to the last German Kaiser. 
Stalin nearly did it when he closed the roads to Berlin. Paradoxically, 
the belief of each side that the other does not wish for war may tempt 
one or both of them to reckless and provocative behaviour. We have 
just escaped an armed struggle over Berlin. But similar crises may 
confront us before long, perhaps in the Balkans or it may be in Hong 
Kong. To-day a peace based on global co-operation and general dis- 
armament lies far beyond our reach.* But a truce we may be able to 
arrange. East and West must begin by adopting a rule of mutual 
non-interference within their respective spheres of interest. Problems 
confront us all over the map, from Malaya to Greece. But it is with 
Germany we must begin. ; 

In stating the German problem we may at once dismiss two theoretic- 
ally possible solutions. Quadripartite control can never be revived. 
A permanent or prolonged division of Germany into two halves is an 
intolerable arrangement. It is, moreover, impossible for Berlin to 
remain, year after year, an island within the Soviet Zone. There can 
be no sense of security either for the Germans or for the rest of us while 
this division lasts. Bismarck fought three wars to unite Germany in the 
nineteenth century. We risk the outbreak of a fourth, unless we can 
discover a way to reunite her peacefully. Faced with these difficulties 
the temptation to which we may succumb is to postpone any radical 
solution and play for time. The blockade of Berlin has come to an end ; 
the West German State will soon be functioning, while the occupation 
in a milder form continues with no time limit. But we are told the 
relations between West and East Germany may be co-ordinated, 
perhaps under a joint consultative council, which will be able to organ- 
ise trade and transport between them for their mutual advantage. 
There will be some gaps in the Iron Curtain and a gradual growth of 
co-operation. Finally, at some unpredictable date in the future, the two 
Germanies will somehow be reunited. 

This reasoning rests on mere illusion. Our belief is that unless the 
Western and Eastern Zones are reunited very soon it will be impossible 
to unite them without war. Steadily and fatally each half will be 
integrated within the political and economic structure of the block to 
which it belongs. Dependent on Marshall aid, open to American invest- 
ment, obedient to the maxims of free enterprise, Western Germany 
will soon be admitted to the Council of Europe. Eastern Germany on 
the other hand will have to trade mainly with the Soviet block and will 
soon become one of its satellite Communist States. The reply that 
East Germans are still Germans and that the majority of them detest 
Soviet rule is true to-day. But it does not reassure us. Those who rely 


* The pessimistic reader may object that a lasting peace never can be reached because 
Communists aim at a world-wide social revolution by violent means. Certainly there are 
authoritative texts that uphold this doctrine. There are others, from Marx and even from 
Stalin, that point in the other direction, notably the latter’s thesis that Socialism can be 
realised in one country. The ablest Soviet economist, Dr. Varga, recently argued that 
Socialism can be reached peacefully and gradually in the West. Unhappily he has had 
to recant. In practice Communism, rigid though its dogmas are, is more opportunist 
and adaptable than any other political creed. It will never formally abandon its basic 
dogmas, but it can interpret them to mean anything. An infallible religion never unsays 
what it has once said ; it silently forgets. In Galileo’s day the astronomy of Copernicus 
was heresy ; gradually it was tolerated and at last accepted. The same fate, under 
favourable circumstances, may befall the Leninist doctrine of violent revolution. It 
will be kept alive, if the West is unconciliatory. It may be silently forgotten, if we can 
arrange a truce and maintain it for some years. 
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) on this argument forget that the Russians are carrying out a social 
q revolution thoroughly and rapidly. A new governing caste is being 
i created in the factories, the Civil Service, the police, the universities and. 
h the theatres. These men, whether they are workers by origin or intel- 
lectuals, will cling to their privileges. With every year that passes their 
power and influence will grow. Industries incorporated in the Soviet 
pattern and dependent on the Eastern market will have an interest in 
retaining it. Psychologically the immense effort made in universities 
§ and schools to raise the status of the workers will gradually win them 
} over—all the more because too little has been done in that way in the 
Western Zones. Meanwhile the local leaders hostile to the Soviet 
dictatorship, above all the Social Democrats, are being ruthlessly 
liquidated in crowded concentration camps, while others flee in large 
numbers across the green border. We believe that to-day in a free 
election a majority in the Eastern Zone would still vote for freedom as 
the West understands that word. But if these processes of selection, 
intimidation and propaganda continue for another ten years, or even 
for five, can we rely on the new indoctrinated generation ? The Eastern 
Zone is being forcibly subjected to an alien civilisation. In ten years, 
though it will still speak German, it will be a foreign country, with a 
mental climate stranger to West Germans than that of Holland or 
England. Prosperity in Western Germany might be a decisive argu- 
ment to win the East. But the Western workers are not prosperous. 

By postponing a solution we bring other difficulties on ourselves. 
_ Western Germany will be admitted to the Council of Europe, an organis- 
ation with no clearly defined functions or powers. That will not satisfy 
the German aspiration for equality of status. While the Russians build 
up an armed police from Paulus’s men in the East, for how long can the 
Western Allies, inferior as they are in man-power, refrain from some 
similar action ? For a time there will be no open and avowed military 
formations. The memory of the Nazis’ crimes is too fresh for that. 
What will happen is the rebirth in underground groupings of nationalistic 
militarism. The longer reunion is postponed the more likely is this to 
happen. 

The ultimate choice before us is simple. If we allow the cold war to 
go on, the logic of military necessity will compel us, sooner or later, to 
make use of Germany’s industrial potential and man-power. Already 
the question whether Western Germany will join the Atlantic Pact has 
been asked by one of her outstanding political leaders (Echo der Woche, 
June 24th, 1949). If that ever happens the Eastern Zone in its turn 
will be incorporated in the Russian military system, and Germans will 
be conscripted to serve, brother against brother, as the mercenaries of 
the two rival blocks. In that event the future not only of Germany but 
of all Europe will be past salvation. 

There is only one solution by which these evils can be 
avoided. It is to remove Germany as a whole from the power- 
complex of East and West. In plain words Germany should 
become a neutralised State, under the guarantee of the four Great 
Powers. Only on this basis can we hope for the early reunion of its 
sundered halves. The necessary condition is, of course, the early 
withdrawal of the four armies of occupation. Needless to say, Russia 
must at the same time disband the quasi-military police formations in 
her zone. This conception of neutrality has nothing in common with 
the opportunism of those Germans who wish to use their country as 
make-weight which can be thrown into the scales of East or West, for a 
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sufficiently high price. This is not neutrality. A demilitarised State 


whose neutrality is guaranteed by the ‘four Great Powers in an inter- . 
national treaty could not be used in this way. The new constitution — 


must ensure civil liberties and the freedom of election. “There must be a 

‘Supreme Court whose writ will run in all the Laender of the Republic. 
The four Powers together must control the permanent demilitarisation 
of reunited Germany, with the right of inspection alike in the Ruhr 
and in the Eastern regions. It is indispensable that a small federal 
police force be created, lightly armed and mobile, under officers with a 
good record. There must be no more reparations from current produc- 
tion and no more dismantling. The united Republic should enjoy full 
sovereignty with full control over its foreign trade and foreign relations, 
subject only to the obligations of neutrality and demilitarisation. The 
ending of the occupation, if peace can be simultaneously established in 
Austria, would bring with it the withdrawal of all Russia’s armies 
within her own frontiers. According to the Yalta agreement they 
would have to evacuate not only Germany but the satellite States of 
Eastern Europe also. 

Here in outline is a plan which promises the reunion of Germany, 
with Berlin as its capital, ends the totalitarian dictatorship in the 
Eastern Zone, and frees the German people from its perilous and humili- 
ating position as a pawn for which two Power blocks contend. The 
Iron Curtain will be pushed back and a big and populous territory 
reopened. Trade will be possible both with East and West. But 
Germans cannot be content with a passive réle in the international 
family. Would their status as neutrals forbid them to play an active 
part ? It would exclude them only from the negative field of power 
politics. Like the Swiss they could join neither the United Nations nor 
the Western Union. Need Germans repine because they cannot share 
in the wrangles of the Security Council or join the Western Allies in 
planning rearmament ? Neither at Lake Success nor at Brussels is 
mankind making fruitful advances in the planning of work, education 
and health. It is in the functional organisations concerned with food 
and agriculture, labour, health and science that we are making creative 
progress. A neutral Germany should be admitted without delay to the 
F.A.O., I.L.0., U.N.E.S.C.O. and the rest. It is such bodies as these 
which will plan our common life, sometimes on a Continental, some- 
times on a world-wide scale. Coal and steel, electricity and transport 
—these, with the long-term battle against soil erosion, are the fields 
marked out for the next step forward. Neutrality does not spell isola- 
tion. It can mean partnership in the truly creative efforts of the 
nations. 

We realise that the proposal for the withdrawal of the armies of 
occupation is suspect to many because the Russians were the first to 
approve it. Their aim must be, it is argued, either to gain a local 
strategical advantage or else to win the whole of Germany by repeating 
the sinister tactics they used in Poland and Hungary. The first of 
these suggestions is easy to answer. The military power of the Western 
Allies does not depend on the small forces they maintain in their 
zones ; it depends primarily on the technical superiority of America 
in industry, in the air and in atomic research. The war—if we are 
insane enough to let it happen—will be decided by global strategy. 
It is admitted by all the experts that in the event of a Russian attack 
Western Germany could not be defended ; in the strategical sense it is 
rather a liability than an asset. The proposal to neutralise it and to 
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withdraw our garrisons involves no weakening of our defensive position. 
The Atlantic Pact would remain in force, with all the rights it implies to 
use the territories of its member States as advance bases from the 
moment of the outbreak of hostilities. _The military consequences of the 
evacuation of the Eastern Zone by the Russians would be on balance in 
our favour, for the impact of a Soviet attack would be appreciably 
delayed by the greater distance their armies would have to cover. 
The second suggestion, based on what happened in the satellite States, 
rests on a false analogy. In most of them Russia succeeded first of all 
because she was in military occupation. Secondly, from the start the 
Communists took and held certain key positions, above all the Ministries 
of the Interior and Justice. Thirdly, in all these countries, even in 
Czechoslovakia, the Communists started with numerous allies in other 
parties. None of these conditions will exist in Germany after the with- 
drawal of the armies. Given free elections the Communists and the 
S.E.D., which includes a high proportion of time-servers and oppor- 
tunists, could poll only a minority of the total vote. Composed as it is, 
it is probable that the S.E.D. will disintegrate. It could not secure the 
key positions in the federal government. The Communists would no 
longer be a governing party backed by an army of occupation ; they 
would take their place in the political system of the German Republic 
as a minority group, which would have no allies. Only one precaution is 
necessary, adequate guarantees for fair dealing in the first general 
election. 

It may be that the Russians will refuse to give these guarantees ; 
they may make impossible conditions, which we will not try to antici- 
pate. In that case their insincerity will be manifest, and the whole 
project falls to the ground. But we would plead for an honest attempt 
to discuss this problem with an open mind. We think it possible that 
the Kremlin would be genuinely willing, for reasons of security, to 
further German neutrality. However baseless may be its fear that the 
Western Allies intend to remilitarise the Ruhr, it does firmly hold this 
suspicion. It would, therefore, pay a heavy price for the assurance that 
the military potential of Western Germany will never be used against 
it. Russian soldiers, moreover, since the days of Kutusov, have always 
believed in defence in depth. The existence of a wide neutral space 
between them and the West would give them a new sense of safety. 

Some critics have dismissed the idea of German neutrality as 
Utopian, on the ground that it will be violated by one side or both if 
war breaks out. Of course that may be so. If we have to face a third 
world war with the added horrors of bacteria and gamma rays, no 
pledge of neutrality is likely to stop the belligerents. The case for 
neutrality is not that it will ensure Germany’s safety should war break 
out. The case for neutralisation is that it immensely lessens the danger 
that war will break out. 

For a neutral Germany there is a future worthy of the 
ambitions of a gifted and industrious people. Relieved from 
the waste and distractions of power politics it can concentrate 
its genius on all that is positive and constructive in human life. Its 
own economic problem will be eased, for it will be able to trade as freely 
with the East as with the West ; which it could not do if it were com- 
mitted to either block. To its neighbours whom the Nazis enslaved 
it has more than the common obligation of service incumbent on every 
nation. By a creative réle in the future it can best obliterate the past. 
The surest way to win back the confidence of its neighbours is to step out 
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of power politics, voluntarily and finally. It is clear, then, that the 
Germans have much to gain if they will accept a neutral status: 
reunion, self-government, a wider scope for trade and a happier relation 
with their neighbours, above all with the French. But the decisive 
reasons which prompt this proposal are wider and concern us all. From 
the surrender of the Nazis down to the present day, German affairs 
have done more to foment enmity between the West and the East than 
all the other causes of discord together. Interminable debates have 
brought us no nearer to a tolerable solution. To conclude an informal 
truce, a détente (which must include the calling off of political strikes), 
is the first step to security. From this we might, as our relations gradu- 
ally improve, go on to the next step—an agreement to check the pace 
of rearmament and eventually to bring armaments under international 
control. Until we can do this the economic problems that threaten our 
own generation and the next, above all the problems of food and 
population, will remain insoluble. The next war means, if it comes, the 
mass suicide of humanity. To stop the drift towards war is the duty of 
us all. We are the last combatants for the right to think and speak 
freely. Corpses can do nothing ; to achieve anything, our generation 
must be kept alive. Its first and most urgent task is to lift Germany 
out of the field of power politics. 


H. N. and EVAMARIA BRAILSFORD. 


JAPAN, 1945-9. 


N September 2nd, 1945, four years ago, Japan’s unconditional 
(_)sursenaer, already accepted by the Emperor on August 15th, 

was signed on board the U.S.S. Missouri, and General Mac- 
Arthur became the uncrowned king of Japan. As he still is, with no 
apparent prospect yet of being anything else. The outlook for a peace 
treaty remains as dim as ever, though the position in respect of it has 
been curiously reversed. Just two years ago, when the identity of 
views between the British Commonwealth and America, as revealed by 
the Canberra Conference, seemed to forecast the signing of peace 
within a twelvemonth, it was Russia who blocked it by insisting that 
the terms must be drafted by the Council of Ministers, in order to 
enable her to use her veto; to which the Allies, for ample reason, 
could not agree. To-day it is Russia who presses for a peace treaty, 
obviously because of the strength of Japanese Communism and the 
reinforcement it may receive from the Communists in China. So now 
ie is the Allies who hang back, and General MacArthur remains in 
charge. 

Criticisms of his work are trivial indeed compared with his achieve- 
ments. It is highly doubtful that Japan has undergone the “ spiritual 
conversion ”’ to the blessings of American democracy in which General 
MacArthur believes. But there is no doubt that she appreciates the 
many freedoms that he has given her—freedom of speech ; elections free 
from police coercion ; rights of labour hitherto undreamt of; and, 
with the backing of American munificence, which has poured out over 
£250,000,000 in Japan since the war, an industrial revival not surpassed 
in any European country. Moreover, General MacArthur has consist- 
ently tried to keep in the background and to stimulate the Japanese 
Government to shoulder its own responsibilities. But the very reforms 
which he has introduced have bred their-own problems, The military 
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1 machine and the ancillary organisations which helped to feed it have 
| been smashed, but the feudal spirit they throve upon is hardly less 
) strong in Japanese business. The zaibatsu, or great family syndicates, 
) which for generations controlled Japan’s industry, commerce and 
i finance, have nominally been dissolved. But their members remain a 
} power behind the scenes, and the new challenge of Communism to the 
whole State has spurred them on, together with Mr. Yoshida’s over- 
whelmingly Conservative Government, to endeavour to reinstate the 
old order. In a manner of speaking, General MacArthur stands between 
the Government and the people, reluctant to appear to coerce the 
former, determined that the latter shall not lose its new rights, but 
equally determined that Communism shall not prevail. 

During 1948 Japan’s foreign trade was distinctly encouraging: the 
total value of her exports rising to about £100,000,000. The agreement 
reached between her and Great Britain and the Dominions last July 
for the exchange of £55,000,000 worth of trade during the ensuing 
twelve months (a further agreement should be made on similar lines 
this year) was a valuable tonic ; and the release of British merchants 
from the many restrictions imposed upon them when they first returned 
to Japan in 1947 has also helped to spread her trade. Since the 1860’s 
British merchants have done work unrivalled by any foreign com- 
petitors in distributing Japanese goods to all parts of the world. The 
progress of 1948 bids fair to be exceeded in 1949—exports during the 
first quarter being valued at over £45,000,000. India now became 
_ Japan’s best customer, taking 26-4 per cent. of her exports—chiefly 
rayon and cotton products—compared with the United States’ share 
of 21-7 per cent: American estimates were that Japanese exports in 
all 1949 would reach a value of £150,000,000. Since April, however, a 
reaction has taken place. The boom of the first quarter was to some 
extent artificial: new fiscal regulations announced by the India 
Government led to many contracts being rushed through before the 
end of March; the Netherlands East Indies sent a huge order for 
textiles, which cleaned up the available stocks in Japan; there was a 
depreciation of prices in America which caused some contracts to be 
cancelled : and the fixing of a rate for the yen, at 360 to the U.S. dollar, 
inevitably told, at first, against Japanese industry, particularly iron 
and steel, whose recovery had been one of the chief features of the 
national production, by bringing the manufacturers’ costs into insepar- 
able relationship with world prices. In the long run, of course, a fixed 
rate for the yen, the absence of which had been severely felt by those 
doing business with Japan, must help trade. For the moment, how- 
ever, it is none the less disconcerting to the native producer. 

But the chief cause of the restlessness which infects the whole of 
Japan is political. Even the farmers—more than half the population— 
the one class who had profited by inflation, which enabled them to pay 
off their previous enormous debts and to make handsome profits in the 
black market, are described as not so prosperous now ; while the rising 
volume of unemployment (of which more presently) has thrown back 
upon them numbers of workless men. In Japan the unemployed have 
always looked to their families for relief, not to the State. : 

During the general election campaign last January Mr. Yoshida 
and his friends were lavish with promises of reduced taxation, subsidies 
to industry and removal of controls. That was not the only reason for 

‘Mr. Yoshida’s return with the enormous composite backing of 262 
Democratic Liberals and seventy Democrats (his own popularity, 
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Japanese conservatism and the disgust with the chameleon-like nature — 


of previous Diets all helped); but it was that which was best remem- 
bered by the nation and was clearly visible in the Government's first 
tentative Budget providing for an outlay of only yen 578,800 million. 

A very cold douche was administered by Mr. Joseph M. Dodge, who 
came to Tokyo in February as General MacArthur’s financial adviser. 
Put bluntly, he said that the Budget was not honest and that the 
Government was to blame for the general economic uncertainty and 
inflation. Many payments, Mr. Dodge showed, which should have 
appeared in the Budget were hidden in other accounts ; taxation was 
high, but the effective collection was low ; and there was an excessive 
amount of what the New York Times’ correspondent called “ feather- 
bedding ”’ in the crowds of superfluous employees both in Government 
and private offices. In a word, Japan was living recklessly beyond her 
means. Mr. Dodge asked her what she proposed to do when American 
aid was, as it must be one day, cut off. The outcome of this straight 
talking was a balanced Budget for yen 2,000 millions, which for the 
first time showed the Japanese people their true financial position. 
Subsidies and grants for public works were heavily pruned, and the 
Government announced that expenses would further be cut by the 
wholesale discharge of redundant employees. 

The anger caused on every side by this repudiation of all electioneer- 
ing promises can be imagined. The importance of the family tie which 
runs all through Japanese life has always applied in business, too, and 
it is generally accepted that employees are not dismissed merely 
because their employer has been losing money. But now private firms 
have been sacking their workers as ruthlessly as the Government. 
It is difficult to ascertain how many Japanese have been thrown out of 
work since the spring : as many as 1,400,000 by some calculations ; in 
the State railways alone 65,000 are known to have been discharged. 
At the end of last year 4,700,000 persons were described as “‘ not 
gainfully employed.’’ No doubt many of these have since found work, 
permanent or casual; but if we add those discharged under the so- 
called “ austerity Budget,” the volume of workless, unhappy people, 
must be very large. 

As might be expected, the Communists seized on the public resent- 
ment with alacrity, choosing the railways as the best point on which to 
concentrate. Whether they were guilty of the assassination on July 
6th of Mr. Sadanori Shimoyama, who as head of the National Railway 
Corporation was in charge of the dismissals, will perhaps never be 
known. They certainly incited the railway workers to vote for resist- 
ance to the dismissals, if necessary with violence ; they fomented riots 
at Taira, Hiroshima and Kanagawa ; and they can hardly escape the 
blame for the long list of acts of sabotage, placing of obstacles on rail- 
way lines and so forth in recent weeks. These outrages have caused a 
revulsion of public feeling, from sympathy with the discharged railway- 
men to indignation at their violence; and American correspondents 
incline to think that the Communists have overplayed their hand. They 
have certainly roused the Government to renewed activity. Mr. 
Yoshida is very anxious to have the police put again under the Govern- 
ment’s direct control ; since the occupation they have been directed 
by a separate Department of Public Safety. General MacArthur is 
unlikely to allow this, though he is as anxious as anyone to check the 
Communists’ agitation. There are rumours that the Communists are 
working up a monster demonstration for the end of September, and 
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various plans for defeating it have been discussed. Actually the existing 
laws appear to contain the means of cutting the Communists’ claws 
pretty closely. So long as they confine themselves to words without 
incitement to violence they can claim the right of free speech prescribed 
in oe Constitution, which in the general opinion must not be tampered 
with. 

The significance of Communism in Japan is a matter of much un- 
certainty. It is descended from the old Japanese branch of the Com- 
munist International organised in 1921 (and thus a contemporary 
of the “ C.P.” in China) which was savagely repressed by the police in 
the late 1920’s and 1930’s when persons suspected of ‘“ dangerous 
thought ” were arrested in droves. Since the war the formation of 
trade unions by General MacArthur, who regarded them as a useful 
means of teaching democratic practice, has given the Communists 
ample opportunity to spread their doctrines. There are over 26,000 
trade unions with a total membership of 6,000,000 divided into two 
roughly equal sections of moderately Right Wing and extreme Left. 
The strength of the Communist Party and its organisation are secret, 
but it is thought to number 200,000 members, and in the last general 
election it polled 3,000,000 votes and got thirty-five members elected, 
compared with only four in the previous Diet. 

In recent weeks both Russia, indirectly, and the Chinese Com- 
munists, directly, have been doing their best to encourage popular 
support for Communism in Japan—Russia by mendacious attacks on 
“the brutality and unfairness’ of American treatment of Japanese 
labour, which in fact has never enjoyed such rights and liberties as now ; 
the Chinese Communists by offers of diplomatic and commercial rela- 
tions, warm support for Russia’s demand for a peace treaty, and the 
usual vilification of America. This note, first struck by Mao Tze-tung 
in a broadcast on July 7th, anniversary of Japan’s invasion of China, 
continues to be sounded at intervals by Peking radio. 

The utter incongruity of Communism with the age-long traditions 
and conservatism of the Japanese and their devotion to the Emperor 
is too evident to need emphasising; but in the prevailing conditions of 
all the Far East the only effective retort to the Red intrigue is that the 
Japanese people should be prosperous and happy. The “ austerity 
Budget ”’ appears already to have had some good effect in checking 
inflation ; satisfactory trade contracts have recently been concluded 
with Korea, Pakistan and Formosa, and others are in prospect ; above 
all, America’s announcement that the 845 plants earmarked for repara- 
tions, which include the iron and steel industries, the electrical and ship- 
building, are not to be taken away, has been enthusiastically received 
throughout the country. Altogether there are hopes that the recent 
setback in trade was only temporary, and that the discharged workers 
will gradually be absorbed in other employment. 

But the malaise so visibly affecting all Japan is only partly due to 
unemployment, cost of living and the like. By far the greater cause 1s 
the chafing against Allied occupation and uncertainty of the future. 
And still the Allies have not squarely faced the question: What do they 
mean to do with Japan ? The time has surely come to revise our whole 
thinking about the Japanese. A signed peace treaty may not be 
feasible, but there is much to be said for giving Japan the freedom and 
self-responsibility that a formal peace would bring. It is obvious that 
General MacArthur cannot stay in Japan indefinitely, and that the 
most virile and enterprising race in Asia cannot for ever be kept in 
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leading-strings. And there is very little doubt that Japan, acting on her — 
own initiative, would prove a much stronger barrier against the spread _ 
of Communism than under American control. Doubtless the new 
“ de-mok-ra-sie ”’ would largely give place to the old order which Japan 


understands. But the fears of some that she would start out again on 
the rampage, within any measurable period of time, are surely absurd, 
stripped as she is of all overseas possessions and impoverished. Above 
all must be faced the question of Japan’s bounding population, already 
nearing 80 millions, increasing by 1,500,000 every year, and denied all 
outlet. Unless the Japanese are allowed to trade freely (their de- 
pendence on others for raw materials should enable a check to be kept 
on unfair trading) and to emigrate, they will starve ; and there could be 
nothing better for the moves of the Communists than that. Four years 
ago President Truman’s directive to General MacArthur forecast the 
day when Japan would re-enter the circle of friendly nations. Has not 
the time come to realise this forecast, and to wipe a sponge over the 
past in which, indeed, there are episodes which the West might be as 
glad to have forgotten as Japan ? 
O. M. GREEN. 


THE PROSPECT IN GREECE. 


T has always been clear enough to those who have followed the 
| Greek situation closely that the chances of peace, lacking a decisive 
military victory, would be increased or diminished in proportion as 
the Great Powers themselves succeeded or failed in approaching a 
general European settlement. In the midst of the fifth year of inter- 
necine strife, with the Greek nation still pouring out its life-blood, 
having endured altogether eight years of war and unbelievable misery 
and privation, it cannot honestly be said that America and Britain 
on the one hand, and the Soviet Union on the other, have come one 
step nearer to an agreement based on mutual trust and understanding. 
True, under the forceful persuation of the Allied airlift, Russia has 
shown some grudging accommodation on the Berlin question and has 
raised the hopes of Mr. Bevin and the United States State Department 
that there may be a partial solution as regards Austria; but so far 
as Greece is concerned, both the United Nations General Assembly 
in Paris last autumn and the more recent meeting of the ‘‘ Big Four ”’ 
Foreign Ministers in the same capital have proved equally abortive. 
Moderate Greeks everywhere, tired and sickened with the struggle, 
which has cost 44,000 lives, including guerrillas, between June 1946 
and March this year, have waited in vain for an international solution 
of what they rightly regard as an international problem, with Greeks 
alone bearing the brunt. With a good deal of bitterness, and not a 
little cynicism, the Greek population, who feel that their sons and fathers 
and brothers are withstanding the onslaught of international Com- 
munism, have noted the flowery speeches made by spokesmen of the 
United States Government in praise of the Greek Armed Forces, but 
logically they ask: ‘‘ What are Britain and America going to do to 
bring peace to our country ?”’ When Mr. Averell Harriman, Marshall 
Aid Ambassador-at-Large, spoke in Athens of the “ noble crusade ” 
undertaken by Greece, and added: ‘‘ You are not alone in this crusade ; 
all the freedom-loving nations owe you a debt of gratitude and are 
by your side,” he could hardly expect a people so realistic and hyper- 
critical as the Greeks to draw any comfort or encouragement from his 
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words. The Greeks see much more relevance and something much 
more helpful in the suggestion of Mr. Charles Eaton, leading Republican 
spokesman in the United States Congress, who proposed that American 
troops should be sent to Greece. 

Nor can the realistic Greeks quite understand the attitude of Britain. 
They carefully note the unequivocal statement of Mr. Bevin: “ There 
is a civil war in Greece promoted by the Soviet Union. Twice the 
United Nations has accepted a Report (of U.N.S.C.B.) that condemned 
Russian satellite States,” and they contrast it with the negative reply 
of Mr. Attlee in the Commons to the suggestion that the United Nations 
should initiate a mediation Commission in Greece. ‘“‘ The Charter of 
the United Nations,” said the Prime Minister, ‘“ expressly precludes 
interference in matters essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
any State.”’ In so far as Mr. Attlee means that there can be no “‘ bargain- 
ing ’ between the legally constituted Greek Government and the rebels, 
clearly proved to be acting under the impulse of Moscow, he is on 
firm ground, though obviously the presence of a substantial force 
of British troops in Greece, and the history of British participation in 
Greek events since the tragic happenings of December 1944, make 
rather a mockery of any pretence on Britain’s part of ‘‘ non-interfer- 
ence ’’ in Greece’s affairs. But if the mass of Greek people, who are 
moderate in opinion, think that Britain and America are positively 
right in insisting that there can be no equality of negotiation as between 
the lawful Greek Government and the Communist-inspired, Communist- 
led, self-styled “‘ Provisional Democratic Government of Greece,” they 
are equally convinced that the two great democracies are wrong in 
assuming or implying that there is no international answer to the Greek 
riddle apart from a general settlement with Russia. 

The answer is not, however, by way of such mediation efforts as 
were originated by Dr. Evatt in Paris last October and which were 
based on the hope that Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania would experi- 
ence such a revulsion of conscience that they would settle their 
differences with Greece. The first thing that observers of the Greek 
turmoil must grasp is that it is not only the ambitions and rivalries of 
the Great Powers that are heavily involved but that all three satellites 
have their own individual ambitions against Greece and have designs 
on her territory. Despite the Cominform split with Tito, the aid and 
succour of the Greek rebels by the “ northern neighbours ”’ has con- 
tinued down to the time of writing, according to reports by the United 
Nations Special Committee in the Balkans. The sort of problem that 
the sorely tried Greek’ Government forces are up against may be 
gauged from the incident in Thrace on May 7th, when Greek troops, 
under heavy fire, were obliged to penetrate 1,000 metres into Bulgarian 
territory to neutralise guerrilla fortifications which stretched to a depth 
of 500 metres from the Greco-Bulgarian frontier. After the Mount 
Grammos victory, in which the guerrillas’ stronghold was captured, 
the Greek Army, as is well known, was thwarted in reaping the full 
fruits of its valour by the wholesale retreat of the rebels into Albania, 
whence they re-emerged subsequently to re-group in the Vitsi region. 

In assessing the possibilities of the Greek Army, brought up to a 
strength of 147,000 regulars, and a local Defence Corps of 50,000, to 
achieve a military solution of Greece’s torment this year, one cannot, 
of course, rule out the continuing serious rift between Tito and the 
Cominform. From the Greek point of view the most favourable politi- 
cal development has been the zeal of Bulgaria in seeking to implement 
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a resolution of the Second Conference of N.O.F., the Slavo-Macedonian 
organisation which sponsors an independent Macedonia, and which 
would bring Greek and Yugo-Slav Macedonia within a Balkan Com- 
munist federation under Bulgarian direction. Incidentially, K.K.E., 
the Greek Communist Party, which dominates the Greek guerrilla 
forces, stands committed, by a resolution passed at a meeting on 
January 30th and 31st (when Markos was dismissed) to the separation 
of Greek Macedonia from Greece, ‘‘ if the Macedonian people wish it.” 
How futile from the start were the overtures initiated by Dr. Evatt 
may be seen from even a superficial study of this vexed ‘‘ Macedonian 
question,”’ though indeed there are no such people as “ the Macedon- 
ians.”’ But if Dimitrov and Tito made some kind of show of co-opera- 
tion on the future of Macedonia, the Bulgars as a whole made no 
attempt to conceal their dislike of any plan which would place the 
Pirin (Bulgarian Macedonia) under the aegis of Yugoslavia. Serb 
and Bulgar are traditional enemies, whatever the ideological veneers 
of to-day, so it is not at all surprising to learn that, with the help of 
Russian instructors, Bulgaria is organising brigades of Bulgarian 
Macedonians for raids on both Greek and Yugoslav Macedonia. Here 
we have a curious revival of the ancient Bulgarian comitadjis who, 
in the early years of this century, terrorised the same area by murder 
and pillage in order to reduce it to a purely Bulgarian province. 

Estranged from Russia and confronted with this situation, Tito 
naturally finds himself in a dilemma. Cut off from the trade of the 
Eastern bloc, but desperately in need of finance and capital goods to 
fulfil his five-year plan, he turns in despair for help to the West, at 
the same time warning that he does not intend to quit one camp for 
the other or sell his soul in the process. There is a pathetic reiteration 
of his devotion to the “‘ Marxist-Leninist line.”” Lately we have had 
a strange outburst against the “ Greek Monarcho-Fascists,” who are 
said to have “ violated’”’ his frontier by pursuing Greek rebels, and 
Tito has declared that he “ must gradually close the frontier.’’ The 
Greeks place no reliance in the words of the Yugoslav dictator, but 
they note with keen anticipation how the turn of the political wheel 
in the Balkans has thrown Tito into the arms and power of the Western 
democracies. He may deny it, but unless Russia meanwhile forestalls 
any Anglo-American move, Britain and the United States are in a 
position now to put the utmost pressure on Belgrade to cease giving 
help to the Greek guerrillas. There are disturbing reports, however, 
that Washington is showing far too eager a willingness to oblige Tito 
with all the goods and gold he wants without first obtaining guarantees 
of an adequate kind. And the only positive guarantee that could be 
exacted in the circumstances is that before any substantial help is 
given the Greek insurrection must be brought to an end with Yugo- 
slavia’s help. The possibility of Tito being liquidated by the Russians, 
or of a patched-up peace between Moscow and the “ Tito clique,” 
cannot be ruled out. For this latter reason, the suggestion that he 
will not now wish to have a Cominform-dominated country on his 
southern borders, assuming a guerrilla victory, may be treated with 
scepticism if not entirely rejected. 

Even if the Greco-Yugoslav frontier be closed, the northern border 
problem for the Greeks will not have been wholly solved, for Russian 
aid can still go to the guerrillas through Bulgaria and Albania. The 
northern frontiers comprise roughly 700 miles of mountainous terrain, 
and constitute a most formidable proposition in the Greek Army’s 
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campaign. Prodigious fighting has, despite all difficulties, completely 
cleared the Peloponnesus of rebels and liberated parts of Central Greece. 
About 100,000 of the 750,000 refugees have been restored to their 
villages and farms, and it is hoped to resettle 300,000 more by the end 
of the summer. It is impossible, however, to see how the immense 
refugee problem can be dealt with satisfactorily until the “ running 
sore ” of the northern frontiers has been healed. This is, as always, 
in the absence of a guerrilla surrender, the crux of the present situation 
in Greece. 

Mr. Canellopoulos, the Greek War Minister, has forecast a final 
victory over the rebels this year. He bases this view on the success 
which has attended the Greek Army in its cleaning-up operations during 
the spring, and adds: ‘‘ The Government will now concentrate on 
the frontier regions.” One inevitably comes up against this dreadful 
frontier. General van Fleet, Chief of the American Military Mission 
in Greece, told a representative of an Athens newspaper that there was 
no question of coming to terms with the bandit leaders, and “ their only 
choice is death or unconditional surrender.’’ After expressing the view 
that the whole of the interior of Greece would be cleared of bandits 
this summer, he made a comment of the greatest significance. “‘ As 
far as the border regions are concerned,’ he said, “ nothing definite 
can be accomplished until East and West come to an agreement which 
will automatically put an end to the situation, because the U.S.S.R. 
will then order the bandit rising to be suppressed.” 

The suffering Greek people are painfully aware of how far East and 
West have advanced towards the much-desired general agreement. 
If this is to be the attitude of America and Britain, then Greeks may 
go on fighting to virtual extinction, to say nothing of the utter ruin 
of Greek economy. It may be that the Greek rebels are tiring of the 
fight, and that their total strength has fallen from 25,000 to 18,000 
men. It may well be that the uprising will collapse this year. The hope 
and assumption does not excuse Britain and America from having a 
dynamic, positive policy which will ensure that the unspeakable agony 
of the Greek people is definitely terminated this year. The obvious 
policy is one for which the Greek Government has been pleading at 
every gathering of the United Nations—to close the northern frontiers 
to rebel aid. Shortly before his death, Mr. Sophoulis, the Greek Premier, 
emphatically denied in an interview with the Christian Science Momitor 
that his Government considered it would be a grave mistake for the 
United States to send American troops to Greece. The veteran Liberal 
statesman went on to say: “‘ We can deal with the interior ourselves, 
provided a stop is put to outside intervention.” Mr. Tsaldaris, the 
- Greek Foreign Minister, has repeatedly stressed this point, quoting 
the Charter in support of sanctions against the satellites. The appeal 
so far has been unavailing. 

The Greeks, logically, see no difference between 50,000 American 
troops being sent to Greece to police the northern frontiers and 2,000 
liaison officers being attached to the Greek armed forces but doing no 
fighting. If the frontier were sealed off there is no question that the 
internal situation could quickly be resolved, because the moderate 
elements who believe they are fighting for the “ liberation ” of Greece 
and those who have been forcibly conscripted through terrorism could 
be more readily induced to quit. The “free elections” for which 
Russia, the Greek rebels and foreign opinion clamour could then be 
held, with a place for Communists constitutionally elected. The 
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Russian formula for peace in Greece, which requires the prior with- 

drawal of all foreign troops and missions, would be the height of folly 
for America and Britain to accept and disastrous for Greece, and would 
play right into the hands of the scheming fourteen men who direct 
Russia’s foreign policy. . 

Russia’s obstructionist tactics in the West, which go on apace, 
hardly go to prove that the Soviet Government are any more 
sincere now than they were in the beginning so far as Greece is 
concerned. Some foreign observers seem to believe that Russian 
pressure on Greece is abating, and one reason adduced for this belief is 
that probably the Soviet Union has been presented gratis with a master- 
key which will open the door for her into the Middle East—namely, _ 
the Zionist organisation in Palestine. The astute Greeks are not 
deceived by such arguments. It is difficult for them to swallow the 
idea that the Russians are no longer interested in having a puppet 
Government of a Red political hue at Athens. Control of the Dardan- 
elles is an eternal factor in Russia’s foreign policy. The southern 
approaches of the U.S.S.R. are flanked by Greece on the one side and 
Turkey and Persia on the other. Zionism may or may not further 
Russian expansionist aims, but Greece, Turkey and Persia within the 
Soviet stranglehold would give Russia’s rulers more valuable guar- 
antees, with Greece as the first desirable acquisition. 

The independence of Greece and the happiness of the Greek people 
are not to be procured by compelling the Greek Government to enter 
into negotiations at this late hour, when the guerrillas appear to be 
flagging under the increased fire-power of the National Forces, with a 
minority of ruthless and ambitious men who form the leadership of 
the K.K.E.-directed bands. The appalling wilful destruction wrought 
in Greece by the so-called “‘liberators’”’ of their country is one very 
good reason why there should be no “‘ mediation ”’ on the lines suggested 
by certain well-meaning but ill-informed persons in Britain and 
America. In the period from June Ist, 1946 to March 31st, 1949 the 
rebels destroyed 402 railway bridges, 460 road bridges, 131 public 
utilities, burned or demolished 11,750 houses, 54 schools and 85 rail- 
way stations ; derailed 88 trains, cut down 969 telegraph poles, looted 
6,982 villages, and carried off 31,090 head of cattle, 40,492 draught 
animals and 1,253,580 sheep. In addition, 3,516 civilians have been 
executed by the bandits, 208 of them priests, and 28,000 children have 
been abducted and carried off to the satellite countries. To quote 
Mr. Bevin: “ The rebellion is being conducted on lines laid down by 
international Communism.” In a word, the guerrillas, good and bad, 
are Greece’s worst possible enemies. 

The branding of the Greek Government as “‘ Monarcho-Fascist ” 
by Russia and her fellow-travellers is one of the crudest pieces of 
deception in the propaganda-plagued world. In 1947, before he became 
Premier for the last time, Mr. Sophoulis said to me in Athens, speak- 
ing of the Maximos Cabinet: ‘‘ The Government is not Fascist.” I 
was perfectly aware, from my intimate knowledge of Greek character, 
that no Greek administration ever could be “ Fascist ’—excepting 
perhaps a Cabinet of Communists. In the new coalition of Mr. Diomedes 
there are 12 Populists (Royalists), 10 Liberals, two Unionists and one 
non-party. The new Premier (Non-Party), is a distinguished scholar, 
economist and financier. He was a friend of the late Mr. Veniselos. 
In a recent broadcast in the European Service of the B.B.Gaair. 
Salisbury, Athens correspondent of the Daily Herald, said: ‘I have 
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known Greece and the Greeks intimately for six years. I have observed 
a succession of Governments from that of Tsouderos, in exile in Cairo, 
to the present-day coalition of which Sophoulis is Premier. In all my 
six years I have never detected Fascism.” One has heard a good deal 
about the “inefficiency” and “ corruptness” of these Greek Govern- 
ments. But as recently as July 11th The Times was able to say in an 
editorial: “Greece is at last beginning to reap the benefit of much 
sound and unobtrusive work done by different Ministers during the 
past twelve or eighteen months in close collaboration with American 
and British advisers.” 
THOMAS ANTHEM. 


HOW STRONG IS FRANCO ? 


OW strong is Franco? This is usually the main problem which 
every visiting journalist to Spain tries to investigate. There 
_““is no clear-cut answer. Neither the staunch supporters of the 
régime nor those of the opposition, neither students of international 
politics nor foreign observers in the Madrid Embassies, can have a 
clear picture of the strength, influence and roots of the régime. They 
all seem to agree, however, that politically he has nothing to fear from 
any quarter because, so far, there is no organised open or underground 
political movement which could stand up to him and challenge the 
régime. Ten years of mass education in taking as little interest in 
politics as possible have resulted in the political indifference so charac- 
teristic of present-day Spain. 

The enormous propaganda machinery, the Press, and all means 
of public information which are strictly controlled by the censorship, 
have eradicated every political thought from the minds of the Spanish 
people. The Gleichschaliung of the Press is even more thorough than 
of the Nazi Press under Goebbels. Anything controversial, anything 
which could be food for political thought or divert the minds of the 
people to political problems, is kept out of print. The Spanish Press 
and illustrated journals, for instance, are forbidden to publish not only 
pictures of Stalin, Molotov or Vishynsky but even of men of advanced 
liberal thought. Everything printed in any daily paper or magazine 
or book must be passed by the censor. From discussions with leading 
Spanish journalists, some of whom are of independent mind, it trans- 
pires that the censorship is not only used as a means of avoiding sub- 
versive propaganda, but also as a means of coercion. The censorship 
not only covers political issues, but also interferes in every field which 
is described as ‘‘ moral.” It goes so far as to set limits on the length 
of the shorts or bathing suits of film stars whose pictures appear in 
magazines, but this moral prudeness does not prevent a leading Catholic 
weekly from having on its cover “ pin-up girls,” while the text inside is 
ultra-Catholic. The dissatisfaction with the strict censorship and guided 
enlightenment in every field does not, however, go beyond a small group 
of intellectuals who are craving for more liberal freedom of expression. 
The public en masse does not notice it and seems to be quite happy 
with the papers and magazines as they appear at present. 

Had it not been for economic difficulties, Franco would have nothing 
to fear from any political opponents. Acts of sabotage, stories about 
guerrilla activities, fear of the Red bands who are supposed to have 
taken to the hills are all, perhaps, the result of economic rather than poli- 
ticaltension. The extensive unemployment, great poverty, the impossi- 
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bility of earning an honest living are, in many instances, responsible | 
for outrages which are ascribed to guerrillas and political opposition. 
Many of the train accidents, often fatal, which are widely reported in 
the Press and attributed to acts of sabotage, are simply a result of 
the extremely bad state of the railways. Experts wonder how trains 
run at all. The railway trucks and lines are worn out, replacement has 
been badly needed for years, and the equipment is most antiquated. 
No wonder accidents occur, but the cause is always found amongst the 
‘‘ dissatisfied Reds and saboteurs.” Many of the bands which operate 
from the hills are either brigands or former prisoners who could not 
find a place in society after their release. The amnesties which Franco 
has, from time to time, granted to political prisoners have proved to 
be the greatest handicap for the people released from prisons and 
concentration camps. Former inmates of gaols have no chance of 
obtaining any employment. Their case history follows them wherever 
they go: they have the choice between starving or flight into the hills. 

Economically, the country is at the moment poised on the verge of 
bankruptcy, but nobody knows how near the crash is nor how bad the 
finances are. Spain is, perhaps, the only country where the budget is 
never balanced and where the figures published by official Government 
bodies can never be used to obtain a picture of the general state of 
the country’s economy. The elaborate system of Syndicates which are 
supposed to act as trade unions and look after the workers’ interests ; 
the complicated system of control of foreign exchange ; the social 
insurance and social welfare schemes from which the workers have 
comparatively small gains, but which are, at the same time, a drag on 
the country’s economy, are all helping to create confusion and dis- 
organisation. Madrid with its large number of central Government 
offices, extravagant social life, political machinations, widespread 
black market activities, with no industrial plants in its suburbs, making 
no contribution to the country’s economy, is a heavy burden which 
is resented in every quarter. Barcelona with its highly developed 
industries and Valencia with its rich agricultural production look 
upon Madrid as a vampire which is sucking out the productive 
efforts of the whole country and wasting them. 

During the war years, while both the Allies and the Germans were 
doing everything possible to gain Franco’s favours and competing 
with each other for Spain’s industrial and agricultural surpluses, the 
country passed through a period of comparative prosperity, and the 
economic chaos was not so apparent. Spain had then a good chance 
to put her house in order, to utilise the considerable profits from her 
war economy for re-organising and developing her industry and agri- 
culture, and to put the country on a sound economic basis. This 
opportunity was lost, the profits squandered, and soon after the war, 
when the abnormal wartime sources of income had dried up, the 
country found itself in a worse position than 1939. The difficulties, 
however, did not come to the surface immediately : during the years 
1946-7 everything was attributed to the process of adjustment and 
to changes which were bound to take place in post-war years. Spaniards 
were told to look at Europe and see how much better off they were 
than France, Italy and other countries on the Continent. Promises 
were given that the Government would do everything to put their 
house in order and that special efforts would be made to obtain help 
from abroad for carrying out reconstruction plans. Now, Spain has 
at last realised that she cannot hope either for Marshall Aid or for 
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large American loans, and this realisation comes at a time when the 
country’s economy is at a very low ebb. . 

So far, there are no detailed plans available of the most urgent 
requirements which could put Spain on a sound economic basis. A 
general outline of the problem was, however, presented in a compre- 
hensive manner in a report published in March last year by the Banco 
Urquijo, whose economic study group tried to outline with the usual 
reservations (resulting from the fact that the bank is a private indus- 
trial and commercial institution) the most urgent investments in 
the field of machinery, requirements for basic raw materials and 
auxiliary materials, and agriculturel equipment for the next four 
years. According to this report a minimum of nearly 1,500 million 
dollars would be required during the next four years to cover the 
extraordinary imports of machinery, industrial and agricultural 
equipment and raw materials for basic industries. These imports 
would not include the importation of food and fodder and raw materials 
for the production of consumer goods, which would have to be paid 
for from Spanish exports to other European countries. 

Over 600 million dollars would have to be spent on machinery for 
the electrical industry, coal mining, railway equipment, fertilisers, 
chemical industries, and machinery for the metallurgical industries. 
About 400 million would be used for basic raw materials such as coal 
and coke, metals and scrap iron, and the balance for fertilisers, cattle, 
and tractors for agriculture. Beyond these imports Spain would still 
require, during the same period, over 400 million dollars for 
foodstuffs and fodder, and nearly 400 million dollars for the 
importation of textile fibres, woollen cellulose, fats, hides, etc. This 
figure of nearly 1,500 million dollars’ worth of overseas imports for a 
period of four years is enormous; but it seems from this report that 
any scheme of reconstruction would be impossible without arrange- 
ments being made for machinery and raw materials to be available 
during the next four years. No wonder, therefore, that serious-minded 
economic and financial circles in Spain received with great scepticism 
last year’s arrangement for a loan towards the importation of food- 
stuffs from the Argentine, and were greatly shocked when they learned 
that their hopes of obtaining any reconstruction loan from America 
were exceedingly small. It would be futile to try and improve the 
economic position in Spain by temporary half measures. Such small 
loans as, for instance, the arrangement whereby America will supply 
cotton to Barcelona textile industry for repayment in made-up goods, 
or any trade arrangement with Britain for bi-lateral exchange of 
machinery and equipment against Spanish raw materials and foodstuffs, 
may temporarily relieve the situation in particular branches of indus- 
try, but it will not be the answer to the basic economic problems that 
Spain is facing at the moment. 

It is difficult to say how far Franco realises the seriousness of the 
economic position. There is no doubt that to-day the economic strain 
is more visible than ever before. The drought this year has resulted in 
a breakdown in supplies of electricity in many areas ; the bad crop has 
ageravated the position of food supplies; and the lack of foreign 
credits coupled with the drastic cut in imports have increased the short- 
age of fuel, timber, fertilisers and other important raw materials. 
The general public is perhaps feeling the strain now more than ever 
before. This is probably the main reason for the publicity which the 
régime has recently given to the fact that Franco is personally taking 
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a great interest in trying to find ways and means of meeting the econo- 
mic situation, though keen observers believe that these moves were 
rather political than economic in character. He was forced to take an 
interest in these matters by the groups who are close to him and who 
are fighting a personal battle with industrial circles, and who, though 
not opposing the Franco régime, had their own score to settle with 
high administrative officials and certain personalities around him. 
The present moves are, therefore, not an attempt at curing the Spanish 
economic situation, but just another move in the manceuvring for 
position which is going on continuously between the leaders of the 
Falangists, leaders of the Syndicates, and industrial and financial circles. 
This game between the personalities around the régime and the fight 
for position has its echo in all spheres of economic and political life. 
The administration and total organisation of the country—where 
graft and corruption are taken as a matter of course, where the black 
market is the usual means of trading, and where the commercial moral- 
ity is on the whole very low—would have to be changed before any 
progress is made. The Spanish people realise how deep-rooted is this 
disease of corruption, but they do not seem to make any attempt to 
get rid of it ; they take it for granted as part and parcel of the régime, 
and assume that neither business nor Government could be conducted 
otherwise. It would need more than legislation to change this attitude, 
and before this is changed there is always a danger that whatever 
plans for reconstruction are laid down, and whatever outside help is 
forthcoming, it will be frittered away in a similar manner to the 
enormous economic gains which Spain acquired during the war from 
both the Allies and the Germans. ; 
ERIC SOsNow. 


GOETHE THROUGH ENGLISH EYES.* 


N the last decades of the eighteenth and the first decades of the 

nineteenth centuries Goethe was known in England only as 

“the author of Werther,” and in this capacity he certainly attained to 
the dizziest heights of popularity. Werther and Wertherism became the 
rage. Translation after translation flowed from the press. Adaptations 
and imitations followed suit. The story was dramatised, turned into 
verse, burlesqued and parodied. It was made the subject of a firework 
display entitled ‘“‘ Werther’s meeting with Lottchen in Elysium” ; 
and a predecessor of Madame Tussaud advertised a waxwork set of 
“the much-admired group of the Death of Werther, attended by 
Charlotte and her family.”’ It forms the theme of numberless paintings 
and engravings. China tea-sets were embellished with scenes from the 
tale ; and there was even a perfume called “‘ Eau de Werther.” As the 
Rev. Edward Mangin wrote in 1841 of the days of his youth : “ Muffs, 
fans and firescreens were adorned with representations of the hapless 
pair ; bonnets like Charlotte’s were worn by fashionable females, some 
of whom wept over her sorrows till they were sick ; and divers young, 
sad, and slender gentlemen fell in love with the wives of their friends 
as fast as they could.” To crown all, a certain Miss Glover even went 
so far as to commit suicide with a copy of Werther lying under her 
pillow. Well might Goethe exclaim in the Venetian Epigrams : 

England, freundlich empfingst du den zerriitteten Gast ! 
(England, warm was your welcome to the distracted guest !) 


* August 28th was the bicentenary of Goethe’s birth. 
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But this unparalleled popularity was accorded to the book rather 
than its author. It is a tribute, indeed, to the qualities of the work that 
it almost attained to the honour of anonymity. For during all this 

period, when the Werther fever was at its height, Goethe himself was 

little more than a name in this country. It was even suggested that 

“Goethe” was merely a pseudonym—for Wieland perhaps, or, as 

some patriotic Scots thought, for Macpherson, the author of Ossian. 

This success, however, was popular, not literary. From the start the 

critics had been lukewarm or definitely hostile. Their objections were 

chiefly on moral grounds, though the translator had done his best to 
omit passages which might shock English susceptibilities. The book 
was regarded as an apology for suicide, and its tendency as dangerous 
to true morality and religion. But Goethe was not only immoral, he 
was positively subversive. The hysterical morbidity of Werther, the 
chaotic formlessness of Gétz, the frank immorality of Stella, they all 
pointed in the same direction—the direction of the new and sinister 
doctrines of revolutionary France. And so we find the paradoxical 
situation that Goethe, the enemy of revolution, came to be involved in 
the anti-Jacobin agitation of the end of the century. Canning’s Anti- 

Jacobin lost no opportunity of attacking him on personal and artistic 

grounds, and even so apparently innocent a production as Hermann 

und Dorothea awakened suspicion. 

Nor did the appearance of Goethe’s masterpiece do anything to 
enhance his reputation. Indeed the first review of Faust could hardly 
have been more damning, even though it was from the pen of William 
Taylor of Norwich, who had himself translated Iphigenia and done 
much to spread a knowledge of German literature in England. ‘‘ The 
absurdities of this piece,’ he wrote, ‘‘ are so numerous, the obscenities 
so frequent, the profaneness so gross, and the beauties so exclusively 
adapted for German relish, that we cannot conscientiously recommend 
its importation, and still less the translation of it, to our English 
students of German literature.”” This almost wholly negative attitude 
was first modified by the appearance of Madame de Staél’s De l’Alle- 
magne, which was the first attempt to give a comprehensive picture of 
German life and culture, and particularly of the startling literary renais- 
sance of the preceding decades. The book had an enormous success in 
this country, and did more than anything else to awaken a serious 
interest in x culture, and especially in Goethe, among educated 
Englishmen. 

Another factor in the same direction was the propaganda of the 
English visitors to Weimar, the most ardent of whom was Henry Crabb 
Robinson. Robinson, indeed, was the first Englishman to realise that 
Goethe far eclipsed not only any other writer in Germany but any 
other writer in the Europe of his day. He refers to him in his diary as 
‘the mightiest intellect that has shone on the earth for centuries.” 
Robinson numbered among his friends the most eminent men of letters 
of his time, including Wordsworth, Coleridge and Lamb, and it is clear 
from his diary that he lost no opportunity of trying to win them over 
“to his enthusiasm for Goethe—without, apparently, much success. 
Lamb was recalcitrant, and found Robinson’s enthusiasm slightly 
comic. Wordsworth was definitely hostile, complaining that ‘‘ there is 
a profligacy, an inhuman sensuality in Goethe’s works, which is utterly 
revolting.’”’ And he was so disgusted with Wilhelm Meister, he told 
Emerson, that he threw the book across the room. Even Coleridge, 
despite his Teutonic predilections, had little love for Goethe. 
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The only Romantic poet of the older generation who showed a 
genuine, if limited, appreciation of Goethe was Sir Walter Scott. He 
began his literary career with translations from the German, including 
Gétz von Berlichingen and some of Goethe’s ballads, and no doubt his 
preoccupation with Gétz helped to determine the direction of his own 
literary development. Goethe’s successful evocation of the historical 
background appealed to the antiquarian element in Scott’s nature, and 
encouraged him to attempt similar evocations in his own poems and 
novels. After these early translations Scott’s interest in Goethe seems 
to have lapsed, but it was reawakened years later by Lockhart, who 
became one of the apostles of Goethe in England. Lockhart lent him 
his copy of Faust in 1818, and Scott was deeply impressed by its lyric 
beauty and terrible pathos. In 1827 Scott was flattered to receive a 
warmly worded letter from Goethe, whom he describes to a friend—not 
very aptly—as ‘‘a wonderful fellow—the Ariosto, and almost the 
Voltaire of Germany.” In his charmingly courteous reply Scott 
apologises for the inadequacies of his early translation of Gotz, and 
salutes the poet as ‘“‘ one to whom all the authors of this generation 
have been so much obliged that they are bound to look up to him with 
filial reverence.’ It was the freedom of Goethe’s views on religion and 
morality that had repelled Wordsworth and Coleridge, but this very 
freedom was a source of attraction to the young revolutionary spirits of 
Shelley and Byron. For them Goethe was above all the author of 
Faust, and they saw in Faust a symbol of their own restless and 
defiant energies, a near relative and part-inspirer of such “ titanic ”’ 
figures as Manfred, Cain or Prometheus. 

No English writer before Carlyle was louder in his praise of Goethe 
than Byron. He acknowledged him to be “ the first of existing writers, 
who has created the literature of his own country and illustrated that 
of Europe.”’ As we know, this admiration was mutual. Indeed Goethe’s 
enthusiasm for Byron surpassed even Byron’s for Goethe. For Goethe 
Byron was unquestionably the greatest poet of his day, and one of the 
supremely gifted poets of all time. He saluted him as the representative 
modern poet, who transcended in himself the old distinctions of classical 
and romantic, and as such he paid him the supreme tribute of incor- 
porating him in the figure of Euphorion in the second part of Faust— 
Euphorion, the child of Faust and Helena, the issue of the union of the 
classical and romantic principles. 

No doubt Byron’s high opinion of Goethe was influenced by Goethe’s 
high opinion of Byron, but there is no reason to doubt the sincerity of 
Byron’s view that Goethe was the first of living writers, though how he 
came to this conclusion is something of a mystery. For Byron knew no 
German, or only enough, as he puts it, to swear at postilions. His 
entire acquaintance with Goethe was derived from inadequate French, 
English or Italian translations, and of Faust—the only work of Goethe’s 
which directly influenced him—he had not even read a translation. For 
his knowledge of it he was indebted to the few short extracts which 
appeared in Mme. de Staél’s book, and to a viva voce rendering of part 
of the poem which “ Monk” Lewis made for him at the Villa Diodati 
in the summer of 1816. Byron was deeply impressed by Lewis’s recital, 
an impression which has left its mark clearly enough on Manfred, on 
Cain, and on Byron’s last dramatic fragment, The Deformed Trans- 
formed. In conversation with Medwin he once expressed the view that 
there was some analogy between the character and writings of Goethe 
and himself, and doubtless this was the real reason for his admiration. 
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- He saw in Goethe another Byron, a rebel against his age, defying the 
traditional conventions of religion and society. Of the real Goethe he 
knew only a fraction. All the more astonishing that he should have 
ranked him so high! Despite the enthusiasm of a Byron or a Shelley, 
Goethe’s reputation was far from being established. The private 
opinions of these exiles had little effect on the English literary world, 
still less on the general public, for whom the name of Goethe was still 
vaguely associated with notions of immorality and irreligion. 

This situation was fundamentally altered by the brilliant series of 
articles which Carlyle contributed to the Edinburgh and other reviews 
between 1827 and the poet’s death in 1832. It was his distinction that 
he was the first to recognise and boldly to proclaim that Goethe was the 
greatest European poet since Shakespeare. Carlyle, the moralist, 
effectually silenced the miserable croakers who saw nothing in Goethe 
but a threat to religion, morality and the British way of life. He is the 
most outstanding figure in our survey, for, as we shall see, his picture 
of Goethe remained valid for the greater part of the nineteenth century 
and still influences our attitude to-day. 

Carlyle’s approach to Goethe was a highly subjective one. Funda- 
mentally, it was a part of his lifelong fight against the scientific material- 
ism of his age. When this earnest young Scot was battling with all the 
demons of religious doubt and moral conflict and what he calls “‘ the 
foul and vile and soul-murdering mud-gods of my epoch,’ Goethe came 
to him with the force of a revelation as the Messiah for whom he had 
been waiting. He expressed his attitude with pregnant clarity in a 
letter he wrote to Goethe in 1827. “If I have been delivered from 
darkness into any measure of light, if I know aught of myself and my 
duties and destination, it is to the study of your writings more than to 
any other circumstance that I owe this ; it is you more than any other 
man that I should thank and reverence with the feeling of a Disciple 
to his Master, nay of a Son to his spiritual Father.” 

An approach as subjective as this has, of course, its positive and its 
negative sides. On the one hand it supplies a fervour of conviction 
which has a high propagandist value. On the other hand it results 
inevitably in a large measure of distortion. And, indeed, Carlyle’s 
picture of Goethe has very little resemblance to the original. For 
Carlyle has re-created Goethe in his own image, and few characters 
could have been less alike than the “ great Pagan ’’ of Weimar and the 
soul-torn Calvinist of Craigenputtock. He attributes to the apostle of 
serenity a youth of spiritual and moral conflict, which is largely a 
reflection of Carlyle’s own inner struggles, and an intense moral 
earnestness, which may be partly an answer to Goethe’s English critics, 
but is still more a mirror of Carlyle’s own Calvinism. He misinterprets 
Goethe’s doctrine of Entsagung (Renunciation) to mean asceticism, self- 
abnegation, mortification of the flesh, whereas in fact Goethe uses it to 
signify self-limitation in the interests of a higher development of the 
personality. The greatest distortion in Carlyle’s picture is that in its 
emphasis on Goethe’s moral qualities it almost omits his poetry. For 
Carlyle was not really interested in Goethe’s poetry ; his whole allegi- 
ance went to the sage and seer, the prophet and spiritual hero. Thus for 
him Goethe is primarily the author of Wilhelm Meister, where he found, 
or thought he found, a reflection of his own spiritual pilgrimage from 
darkness to light, and the gospel of work and renunciation which he 
made his own. Of the infinite variety and subtlety of Goethe’s poetry, 
his astonishing lyric power, his mastery of every style, Carlyle had little 
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inkling. Nevertheless at the time Carlyle’s prophetic utterance was just 


what was wanted. It was the moral prejudice against Goethe’s works 
which had hitherto stood most in the way of their acceptance in 
England. Carlyle, the earnest seeker after goodness and truth, gave the 
English public the moral sanction that they needed. Moreover, his 
fundamentally moral attitude coincided with, and indeed did much to 
mould, the ethical preoccupations of the Victorian age. His peculiar 
approach was therefore exactly suited to the predilections of his public. 

A first sign of Carlyle’s influence is to be seen in the translations of 
Goethe’s works, especially of Faust, which begin appearing in increasing 
numbers in the ’thirties and ’forties. But the most important result of 
his advocacy was that Goethe now became an established part of the 
European literary heritage whom no one of education and culture could 
afford to ignore. During the middle decades of the century he came, 
indeed,to fill a large section of the Victorians’ literary horizon. There 
are few figures in the intellectual world of that period who were not in 
some degree in his debt—Bulwer Lytton, Disraeli, Thackeray, P. J. 
Bailey, Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, Clough, George Eliot, Pater, 
Meredith, Froude, Seeley and G. H. Lewes all in greater or less degree 
came under his spell. 

If Carlyle’s essays are the first important landmark in the story of 
Goethe in England, then Lewes’ Life of Goethe is the second. For 
Lewes gave the English public, what it had hitherto lacked, a balanced 
and comprehensive study of Goethe’s life and work. He was singularly 
well equipped for the task. He was a man of wide interests and talents, 
scientist, artist, philosopher, a man of the world, and a sound judge of 
men and letters—all admirable and necessary qualifications for a 
proper understanding of Goethe. That is why his book—however out 
of date in some respects—still remains in many ways the best English 
life of Goethe. Apart from its importance as the first biography in 
England—it was also the first biography worthy of the name in Ger- 
many, and generally recognised as such—its great significance lies in 
the fact that it restored the balance so violently upset by Carlyle’s one- 
sided attitude. For Carlyle, as we have seen, Goethe was almost 
exclusively the sage and seer; Lewes laid the emphasis where the 
emphasis was due—on Goethe the poet. 

Lewes’ picture of Goethe corrected and amplified Carlyle’s in several 
respects, but it did not supplant it. Matthew Arnold, for instance, to 
whom Goethe meant more, perhaps, than to any other English man of 
letters in the mid-nineteenth century, followed essentially in Carlyle’s 
footsteps. For him, as for Carlyle, Goethe is primarily the prophet and 
teacher. For him, too, he was a profound personal experience, a light 
in the darkness of religious doubt and scepticism. He saw in Goethe the 
man who above all others in his time had recognised the spiritual 
predicament of modern man, and in his life and works had provided a 
positive solution for it. He sums up his view in these words: ‘‘ Goethe 
is the greatest poet of modern times, not because he is one of the half- 
dozen human beings who in the history of our race have shown the 
most signal gift for poetry, but because, having a very considerable 
gift for poetry, he was at the same time, in the width, depth and rich- 
ness of his criticism of life, by far our greatest modern man.” 

Lewes’ Life had appeared in 1855, and it is probable that Goethe 
was never so much read and discussed in this country as in the twenty 
years or so following this event. But it would be a mistake to suppose 
that even during this period he was really popular. His appeal was only 
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to the educated few, though the few included the most brilliant minds 
of the time. He has never, even at the height of his fame, become part 
of the English intellectual heritage, as Shakespeare, for instance, has 
become part of the German intellectual heritage. The popularity of the 
author of Werther at the end of the eighteenth century was never 
repeated. Nevertheless, in the sixties and ’seventies and early "eighties 
of the last century Goethe was a name to reckon with. And the crown 
was set on this esteem by the founding of the English Goethe Society in 
1886—one year after the foundation of the sister society in Weimar. 
_ Towards the end of the century Goethe’s influence becomes merged 
in the general stream of nineteenth-century thought, and is to be sensed 
in the intellectual atmosphere of the time rather than in its specific 
impact on any particular writer. Moreover this influence had already 
reached its peak. Even before the founding of the English Goethe 
Society a reaction was beginning to set in, and this reaction has con- 
tinued down to the present time. Despite the efforts of many dis- 
tinguished Goethe enthusiasts and scholars, despite, too, the enormously 
increased study of German literature at the universities, it is safe to say 
that Goethe is much less read by the educated English public to-day 
than he was seventy or eighty years ago. There are several reasons for 
this decline in his influence. First, of course, the political factor. The 
strained relations between England and Germany, which first became 
visible in the ’eighties and culminated in two world wars, have not been 
without their effect in the cultural sphere, and Goethe has become 
involved in the reaction against all things German. Parallel with this 
have been two movements in modern English thought which are 
closely related to each other and which have also had an adverse effect 
on Goethe’s reputation—the reaction against Victorianism and what 
may be called for convenience the neo-classical revival. 

The reaction against Victorianism was the natural revolt of the 
younger generation against its elders, and it is already spending its 
force. But Goethe’s reputation has suffered in the process, largely 
owing to its connection with Carlyle. For the reaction against Goethe 
in the last fifty years has been in no small measure a reaction against 
Carlyle, with whom he had become so unfortunately identified in the 
mind of the average Englishman. It was specifically Carlyle’s lopsided 
insistence on the ethical aspect of Goethe which has jaundiced our view 
of the poet. For we do not share the passion of our Victorian ancestors 
for moral instruction. We go to the great poets of the past not to be 
taught but to enjoy a peculiar emotional and spiritual experience 
which only great art can give. The neo-classical revival is largely just 
another aspect of the reaction against Victorianism, for the Victorians 
are suspect because they are romantic, and romanticism is suspect 
because it is Victorian. The leader of this reaction against romanticism 
is Mr. T. S. Eliot, undoubtedly the most influential and respected figure 
in contemporary English letters. Through his poetry and criticism he 
has brought about a revolution in our ways of judging and writing 
poetry, but the effect of this revolution has not been favourable to 
Goethe’s influence in England. Mr. Eliot’s allegiance goes to the Latin 
tradition in our culture, and not even the strong classical elements in 
Goethe’s work have led him to accord our poet a place among the great 
classics of European literature. But Goethe is too great to be per- 
manently affected by these changes in the Zezigeist. We have witnessed 
many fluctuations of opinion since Werther first appeared on the English 
scene a hundred and seventy years ago, and these fluctuations will 
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continue. Signs are not wanting—this bicentenary has already provided 
examples—of a renewed interest in Goethe and a greater realisation 


of his significance for us to-day. 
W. D. RoBson-ScotTt. 


SICILIAN SURVEY, 1860-1949. 


TALIAN philosophers and historians from the Renaissance to the 
| day have repeatedly sought to define the nature and discover 

the causes of the paralysis of national and social conscience which 
for so long inhibited the development of Italy as a modern State and 
still survives to impede the efficient working of self-government. Under 
the pressure of external forces held to be irresistible, a technique of 
living was worked out, combined of scepticism, indifference and sub- 
mission, at times elaborated into a theory and raised almost to the 
dignity of a philosophy : It is useless to struggle for the common good ; 
the wise man will look after his own interests and bow to the storm. 
Hence the dualism recently observed by Giuseppe Berti, the rift between 
ideas and institutions, between intellectual achievement and political 
organisation which in Italy must always disconcert: on the one hand, 
a rich humanism, some of the most progressive and enlightened 
legislation in Europe ; on the other, corruption and chaos. In this 
philosophy of impotence, which has also its poetry—is not the film 
“To Live in Peace’ an expression of it ?—there is nothing of oriental 
resignation. On the contrary, the Italians are busy and importunate 
in the pursuit of their affairs, with the time factor always in mind, 
pushing an advantage before those in power shall change their intention 
or be replaced by other powerful ones. The celebrated Systéme D 
(débrowillard) which the French thought they had invented in the first 
World War and perfected in the second has for centuries been the 
normal rule of conduct in Italy. Poch, maledetti, e subito says the 
proverb, meaning that profits should be modest, ill-gotten, if necessary, 
and quick. 

Perhaps in no part of Italy more than in Sicily has the Male Italiano 
found the climate which favours its growth. Here in the nineteenth 
century, and still in part today, a form of society survived very similar 
to the Corruttela Italiana which Macchiavelli so severely indicted. It 
was only with regard to outsiders, in particular the Neapolitans, that 
the Sicilians were really aware of themselves as a community. 
Incidentally, the rivalry with Naples and disgust at being re-united to 
her in 1815 seem to have been one of the motives which inclined them 
towards unification, for they have a deep historical sense of their 
function as part of the Italian people, considering themselves culturally 
on the same level as the northern ‘“‘Communes” or the maritime 
Republics, and despising the uncouth ¢erront of the south. This regional 
conscience has not bred social solidarity at home for the simple reason 
that both before and after the unification real power on the island 
has been in the hands of a set of individuals, rivals among themselves 
who took no count of public authority except to corrupt the govern- 
ment officials and twist local legislation to their own ends, which they 
pursued by every means in their power, legal and illegal, and notably 
by violence. In the use of this they were so successful that it became 
practically impossible for Sicilians of all classes to conceive the notion 
of a social good above individual interests and different from them. 
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How should they understand a force directed by this criterion, a law 
which, aiming at a general end, sometimes brings advantage to the 
individual, sometimes prejudice ? Their experience forbade them to 
believe in the validity of temporary sacrifice for ultimate gain. So it 
was that the Sicilians never came to look upon themselves as a single 
society submissive to a common law, but rather as so many groups of 
individuals formed and maintained by personal ties. In a state of 
social anarchy each man naturally tries to put himself under the aegis 
of some powerful person to whom he will offer whatever he has to sell, 
brute force, energy or cunning, money or connections with those in 
office. In return he receives “‘ protection,’ which may be simple non- 
interference or active support in the pursuit of his interests, legal or 
otherwise. The humbler clients are rewarded with anything from 
local office to the crumbs of municipal peculation. Belief in the 
efficacy of the system is absolute and still forms one of the chief 
stumbling blocks to the proper working of representative government 
in the whole of the South. Every administrative act is attributed to 
the interference of the great. Ifa man wins a law suit his patron has 
spoken to the judge ; if an official is transferred in the ordinary course 
of his career, his enemies have had him removed. Even where there 
is more than one claimant to the merit of intervention it is never 
believed that a thing may have happened without any outside 
intervention. 

A network of particular allegiances, unspecified and floating in 
character, covers the island, giving Sicilian society a superficial resem- 
blance to that of England in the eighteenth century, when personal 
and political loyalties were often confused. Primitive economy and 
the inveterate use of violence for personal ends have caused the client 
system to degenerate ; at its worst it becames the Mafia. The Mafia 
is more easily defined by its negative than by its positive attributes. 
It has even been asserted that the word ought not to be used as a 
substantive but only in its adjectival form of mafioso, meaning a person 
who is prepared to forward his interests by any means in his power. 
The Mafia is not primarily an association for criminal purposes, like 
the more positively evil Camorra of Naples, which was organised 
from the prisons. It is rather a mutual benefit or insurance society 
which is ready to go beyond the law when necessary to defend or 
promote the interests of its members. These have no articles of 
association, no contract and no code. The Mafia has no tangible 
existence at all. It is simply inherent in the social atmosphere of the 
country. There exists in Sicily a state of things which predisposes 
towards a certain mode of conduct. The people who behave in this 
way are mafiosit. Together with those who connive at their behaviour 
they form the Mafia, which is thus composed of two active and two 
passive elements. First and foremost the large number of professional 
bandits and outlaws, men who are wanted by the police for some 
shooting affray and have taken to the mountains. To these must be 
added a large number of poor peasants who have run so deep into 
debt with the landlord or gabelloto that they have forfeited the land 
they rented under some onerous form of contract, and prefer to take 
a gun and join the brigands rather than descend to the condition of 
hired labourer. Often the gabelloto himself will constrain a debtor to 
become his gunman. These are the rank and file of the Mafia. Their 
leaders have generally been drawn from the class of enriched peasants 
turned gabelloti, the most active and least productive element in 
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Sicilian society. This is the class who rent the land on short leases — 


from the big landowners, supply the flocks, and grain for sowing, and 


4 
‘3 
. 


tG 


the hired men to guard the fields, which they sub-let under various it 


forms of contract to the peasants. The gabelloto has no interest in the 
permanent care of the land. After two or three years at most he 
passes on, with all his movable capital, to another estate. His interest 
is to squeeze both land and peasant as hard as he can. The Sicilian 
dialect is full of proverbs warning the peasant to keep away from 
the enriched and greedy borgese. 
What distinguishes the Mafia from other forms of gangsterism, even 
from that transplanted by the Sicilian emigrants to the States, is the 
connivance, on the one hand, of the peasantry, who will never betray 
a mafioso for fear of reprisals, and, on the other, of the rich proprietors 
who prefer to pay tribute and be left in peace rather than denounce 
the criminals at the risk of being further despoiled and possibly 
murdered. A conspiracy of silence envelops the activities of the 
Mafia, so that it is almost impossible for a government official to get 
at the truth or, if he does so, to act upon it. The peasants, seeing 


municipal corruption unchecked and local power triumphant, ignorantly — 


suppose that the Government is on the side of their oppressors, and 


oppose it with obstinate hostility. If a stranger in Sicily asks fora — 


man by his name in his own village, perhaps in the very house where he 
lives, the answer is always Chi lo conosce ? (Who ever heard of him ?). 
Yet peasant and landlord are at one in blaming the Government for 
not suppressing the disorders. Writing more than seventy years ago, 
Pasquale Villari observed that if the Mafia is to be exterminated by 
police methods, these would not be such as a democratic State could 
use. A despotic government might succeed for a time in restoring order, 
but the phenomenon would reappear as soon as the pressure was 
relaxed, unless its fundamental economic causes were removed. Under 
Fascism the celebrated Prefect Mori led a partially successful campaign 
against the Mafia. Many outlaws were captured and brought to justice 
and for a few years the Sicilian roads were safe. But the social structure 
of Sicily remained unchanged. To-day, with the economic situation 
aggravated by the war, banditry has reappeared with all its former 
prestige, glorified, as it has often been in the past, with an equivocal 
aura of political protest. The essence of this complaint is not so much 
directed against the local ruling class as against the central authority 
which is held responsible for the inferior economic status of the island 
and for an iniquitous agrarian system. The Italian State has become 
the scapegoat of a local inferiority complex originating in the dis- 
appointment and disillusion which followed immediately upon the 
unification. 

After the revolution of 1860 the Piedmontese bureaucratic monarchy 
sent its agents and representatives into Sicily to plant there the 
machinery of modern constitutional government of a ready-made 
doctrinaire liberal brand, a form of government, that is, elaborated in 
an entirely different social climate and presupposing the existence of 
a powerful and industrious middle class. The almost total absence of 
this class in Sicily meant that the mechanism of representative govern- 
ment very swiftly became the monopoly of local groups and individuals, 
against whose influence the government officials, however honest and 
well-intentioned at the start, were powerless to react, for the reason 
that they never succeeded in gaining the confidence of the population. 
So far from diminishing the power of the landlords and gabelloti, the 
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machinery of democratic government furnished them with a hundred 
ways of perpetuating and increasing their influence which extended to 
the Italian Parliament. They controlled local administration, municipal 
and parliamentary representation, they disposed of government funds 
and monopolised government contracts, protected their adherents from 
the rigours of the law, made life impossible for any government official 
who tried to withstand them. No means of legal protest remained to the 
peasants. As Sonnino and Franchetti observed in their masterly report 
on the Sicilian problem in 1876, the gift of Piedmontese institutions to 
Sicily had put legality into the hands of the ruling class. When the 
peasants perceived what had happened they revolted. The rising of 
1865 was put down with great severity by the troops, and to the peasants 
it now appeared that not only the machinery but also the power of the 
State was at the service of their oppressors. Henceforth brigandage, 
always endemic, acquired in their eyes a romantic (though largely 
spurious) liberal appeal. 

Cavour, who had not expected the unification to take place during 
his lifetime, has often been blamed for an unimaginative and un- 


‘sympathetic attitude towards the South. It is certain that from the 


very beginning the marriage between North and South gave rise to 
friction and misunderstanding. From the outburst in Sicily the first 
serious liberal opposition to the inadequate conservatism of the 
Piedmontese bureaucracy began to form in Italy. A generation later 
it was again discontent and disorders in Sicily in 1891, the riots in 
connection with the peasant co-operative movement known as the 
Fasci (the first time the word appears in modern Italian history), 
which gave the necessary impulse towards the formation of the Italian 
Socialist Party on the mainland. Another generation came, and in 
1920 there was a second attempt on the part of the peasants at co-opera- 
tion. Where, as in Sicily, so-called ‘‘ extensive ”’ agriculture exists, with 
the rotation of crops and grazing, small farms are not self-supporting, 
and some form of co-operative collective farming is the only alternative 
to the latifundia, unless the type of cultivation is to be changed. In 
1920 the State did not intervene, but the movement was suppressed by 
the landowners and gabelloti, with the brigands on the side of oppres- 
sion; an ugly chapter in Sicilian history. Then came the Fascist 
period with its bonifiche, the drains and bridges and model farms, and 
the severe, but temporarily successful, suppression of the Mafia. 
Though insufficient, good was done in Sicily during these years ; but 
as a result of the war, most of it now lies interred with Mussolini's 
bones. To-day the Sicilian problem is very much in the state in which 
he found it. 

And yet from 1860 to the present day some of the best and most 
enlightened intellects in Italy have been concentrating with sympathetic 
and often passionate intensity upon the problem of the South. The 
report which Sidney Sonnino and Leopoldo Franchetti made on 
Sicily in 1876 is still the most brilliant and objective study of the 
problem, whose fundamental data have changed very little since their 
time, except in so far as the development of North Italian industry has 
caused the State more and more to neglect the South for the sake of 
interests which are those of an important part but yet not of the whole 
nation, whereas the solution of the southern problem is unquestionably 
fundamental to the establishment of healthy political and economic life 
in Italy. This fact was intuitively perceived by all the great “‘ meridion- 
alisti,” but most of all, perhaps, by Giustino Fortunato, who told the 
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Italian Parliament in 1896: “‘ Italy is what nature and history have 
made her: she is a country in which two civilisations co-exist in the 


body of a single nation.” And, in the same debate : “ I believe that the 


social problem of the islands and the South is the problem of poverty, 
and as such it is one more proof of the many which contemporary 
history offers, of a very simple fact, namely, that for the very reason 
that life universally tends to become reduced to the single denominator 
of economic well-being, the representative system works badly where a 


numerous middle class is lacking, and with it a high standard of living | 


widely diffused even in the lower strata—the indispensable condition 
for the development of a civilisation of the modern type. The problem 
of poverty, that is of a bad distribution and, even more, of the defec- 
tive production of riches.” This is still the problem of the South ; the 
problem which the Italian Socialists ought to solve, which-the Christian 
Democrats are unlikely to solve—it is no part of their programme to 
touch it—and which is, perhaps, in some danger of finding a solution 
elsewhere. 


NINETTA S. JUCKER. 
Rome. 


GERMANY AFTER TWO WARS. 


N the spring of 1924 I paid my first visit to Germany to attend, 

as British youth representative, a Youth Peace Week in the Ruhr, 

particularly in the towns of Dortmund and Essen. “ Dortmund, 
in the Ruhr—a city filled with French troops, a city thousands of the 
inhabitants of which are unemployed on account of the French occupa- 
tion, a city from which many people have been deported by order of 
the French military authorities.... The spirit of young Germany, 
despite unemployment, lack of food, and other hardships resulting 
from the war and the subsequent conditions of peace, is a spirit of 
confidence and of hope.’”’ These words are quoted from an article 
written on my return from that visit which so aroused my interest, 
particularly in the German youth movement, that I was to go back 
many times between then and 1937. Just a quarter of a century later, 
in the spring of 1949, I again paid a first post-war visit to Germany, 
once again to the Ruhr—this time as British representative to a con- 
ference on “ History and History Teaching ”’ organised by the Kultus- 
ministertum of North-Rhine-Westphalia and held at the Adult Educa- 
tion Centre at Fredeburg in the Upper Ruhr valley. How similar—and 
yet how different—were the conditions which I found! Once again 
the aftermath of war and of defeat ; once again military occupation, 
this time British; once again the socially revolutionary effects of 
inflation ; once again hunger and unemployment. But, on the other 
hand, what widespread and complete destruction! The cities I had 
known in 1924 were almost unrecognisable. 

Even more marked were the political and psychological differences. 
In 1924 a definitive treaty of peace had been signed nearly five years 
and Germany, although not yet a member of the League of Nations, 
was working her way back into the European comity of nations. 
The Ruhr occupation by the French and Belgians was indeed severe in 
its economic effects and exasperating in its interference with the 
personal lives of the inhabitants, but it had aroused protest from other 
countries including Britain, and was being successfully frustrated in its 
aim of increasing deliveries of reparation coal by the strike of the Ruhr 
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miners, supported both morally and financially by the country as a 
whole. The burden of reparations was crushing, but the Dawes Com- 
mission had just made its report, which promised considerable allevia- 
tion. The older middle-class folk, who had lost their life savings by 
the collapse of the currency, were indeed despondent, but the general 


feeling was one of confidence and hope. This was particularly true of as 


the younger generation, for the enthusiasm of the / ugendbewegung, 
which had reached its pre-war peak in the great Hohe Meissner gather- 
ing of October 1913 and then been somewhat eclipsed during the war, 
had sprung into new life and was expressing itself in many practical 
activities as well as in cultural pursuits and rich emotional experience. 

In 1949, four years after the cessation of hostilities, there was no 
sign of a peace treaty; the duration of military occupation and the 
total of reparations were still unfixed. The country was divided into 
exclusive occupation zones and being made the victim of the rivalries 
of her conquerors. That the victors, particularly in the Western Zones, 
had done, and were still doing, much to alleviate the worst consequences 
of the collapse was admitted, but on the whole grudgingly. The 
inflation had been halted by currency reform before it had gone to the 
extremes of 1924, but the memory of its consequences a generation 
earlier added to its depressing effects. Perhaps more immediate and 
more powerful in producing a general atmosphere of apathy and hope- 
lessness was the wilderness of ruins among which the population of the 
erstwhile flourishing cities eked out an existence. Where they lived or in 
what way most of them gained a living (apart from “ scrounging ’’ for 
food and fuel) was to the foreign visitor a complete mystery. Where 
could rebuilding possibly begin? Years of preparatory work clearing 
rubble seemed the first step, and how would people live in the mean- 
time ? Even so, I was told, morale was better than it had been six 
months earlier. A comparatively mild winter, a slight improvement in 
rations, and such events as the reopening for public worship, with 
great ceremony and the presence of a papal legate, of the chancel 
and transepts of Cologne Cathedral (a symbolic building for the whole 
Lower Rhineland) had each contributed its quota, and the will to live 
was again asserting itself in a dour, Spartan sort of way. 

After travelling through the Ruhr cities and seeing the stark nature 
of the physical struggle for existence in what had been the industrial 
hub of Western Europe, I wondered whether intellectual life and activity 
was at all possible under such conditions. Somewhat to my surprise, I 
not only found that it was possible but that it retained much of its old 
vigour. At Fredeburg, during a whole week, some eighty representa- 
tives of all branches of the teaching profession—school teachers, 
training college and university lecturers and principals, inspectors and 
administrators—lectured and discussed, day after day, from early 
morning till midnight or after, in very much the old manner. The 
subject was “ History and the Teaching of History.” I was eager to 
see what the experience of two world wars, and particularly of the 
Hitler régime and the collapse of 1945, had had ona typical cross-section 
of German intellectuals, and especially in so significant a field as that 
of history. My first impression was one of bewildered amazement. 
These German intellectuals, I thought, like the Bourbons, have 
“learned nothing and forgotten nothing.” The opening lecture of the 
week lasted two hours and was devoted to a consideration of whether 
the meaning of history is immanent or transcendent! The second 
speaker set forth a system by which all historical characters and events 
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could be divided into three categories—what he called the Marathon 
stream (extravertive), the Solon stream (introvertive), and the Socrates 
stream (concerned with the inner meaning). These and other speakers 
were clearly seeking for a new basis of faith, declaring that the scepticism 
of the 1920’s was bound to be followed by an era of belief, National 
Socialist or Communist: what they were obviously seeking was an 
alternative to these faiths. For many in the conference this was to be 
found in Christianity. One speaker asserted that “ history without 
Christianity is meaningless’; but for others it was to be found in 
some new philosophical interpretation. The proposer of the categories 
declared that if every German child had been taught the three 
“streams” from 1919 to 1933 there would have been no National 
Socialism—a proposition that did not meet with general acceptance. 
The third principal speaker sought to explain the National Socialist 
era aS a demoniac phenomenon—something which had been forced 
upon the German people against their will and without their conscious 
co-operation ; he went on to warn his hearers that the danger of 
National Socialism was not past because such a demoniacal influence 
would not cease to operate suddenly. “‘ We may plan our lives, but our 
plans are thwarted by an irrational fate,’ he declared. These first 
lectures were not only all very long (by English standards), but they 
were also highly philosophical, in the typical German manner, and 
almost wholly deductive in their method. They were supported at all 
points by appeals to authority. St. Augustine and Luther, Goethe and 
Nietzsche, Pestalozzi and Kant were names which continually recurred. 
One felt that despite their dogmatism the speakers were not altogether 
sure of themselves and felt the need of such authoritative support. 
There is in Germany, much more than in Great Britain, a wide age 
gulf between the older and younger generations. The casualties of the 
two wars have more completely obliterated the men who would to-day 
be between 30 and 50, and it was noticeable in this conference that the 
delegates divided roughly into two groups: those round about 55-65 
and those round about 30. The earlier speakers, put first on the 
programme no doubt because of their age and professional standing, 
represented the pre-I914 generation, and their mental attitude was 
that of the nineteenth-century universities. The two wars were hap- 
penings which had violently interrupted their professional and personal 
lives ; events for which they clearly felt little personal responsibility, 
but which had somehow to be explained. They recognised that some- 
thing had gone wrong, but could not understand what or why. Hence 
the introduction of demonology to account for Hitler and his régime. 
A complete change of atmosphere marked the latter part of the con- 
ference, in which the speakers were younger university lecturers and 
teachers. These young men and women were inductive in their method, 
realistic in their approach, and iconoclastic in their attitude to many of 
the traditional German interpretations of history. “ If Hitler had been 
drowned in his bath as a baby,” declared one, ‘‘ it would not have 
prevented the catastrophe of 1933 to 1945. We must get away from this 
monocausality and recognise the multiplicity of factors in all historical 
events.’’ A German university teacher of history is said to have stated 
three weeks after the capitulation in May 1945: “‘ There is no sense in 
teaching German history any more. There is no longer any German his- 
tory.” This was quoted as evidence of the artificial character of the tradi- 
tional teaching of German history, which was not only narrowly political, 
but had as its aim to-explain the rise of the modern German Reich from 
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dislodged by one of its supports, had left a hole a few inches square, and 
this caught the wagtail’s eye. Another nest in that corner she meant to 
have, “‘ tempest, fire and foe ” notwithstanding. Both tempest and foe 
had worsted her, but fire seemed unlikely to cause any trouble. She 
compromised accordingly, took resolute possession of the hole beside 
the stove-pipe, and while her mate, according to custom, made life as 
difficult as possible for himself and everyone else, brought her latest 
effort to a successful conclusion. The whole family disappeared together 
when the young took wing, after the way of grey wagtails, but the story 
_ of that unique nesting-place above the old trough is not necessarily 
finished. Now and again, when the air is mild and robins sing optimistic- 
ally, there is a familiar note in the back garden, possessive, challenging, 
and two little sprites flash evanescent lemon and grey from fence to 
trough in the sunlight. It looks like more problems ahead. 


DOUGLAS GORDON. 


STATESMEN AND THEIR COUNTRY 
HOMES. 


N thinking of Tusculan villas I exclude all consideration of ‘‘ stately 

homes ”’ and concern myself only with country or suburban retreats 

built, bought or bequeathed for the purpose of leisure and refresh- 
ment. I begin with Chatham. It was in 1748 that a friend was writing 
to congratulate him on having settled at South Lodge in Enfield Chase, 
a villa bequeathed to him, apparently, with £10,000. “‘ On this bequest 
that he should spend the money on improvements and then grow 
tired of the place in three or four years.’”’ Presumably this is not an 
accurate statement of any conditions laid down or implied, but here 
is a letter from a friend on foreign service. 


I congratulate myself and the rest of my unsound brethren upon the 
acquisition we have made by your admission into the respectable corps 
of woodmen and sawyers. I consider your lodge as an accession to the 
common stock and republic of sportsmen, which from its situation will 
bring peculiar advantages along with it, and that the woodcocks and 
snipes of Enfield may be visited at seasons of the year when those of 
Hampshire will not be so accessible.... As to the joiners and brick- 
layers, possibly too the planters of trees and levellers of walks by whom 
you are surrounded, don’t give yourself any concern about them. They 
are the sort of satellites which I beg leave to assure you attend a man 
gratis. Nay, I have been told... that these men’s works all execute 
themselves with a certain over-plus of profit to the person who is so 
happy as to employ them. 


This last sentence was a shaft of sarcasm directed at the 
contempt for mere expense which characterised all Chatham’s 
‘operations here and elsewhere. However, by 1752 that formid- 
able Bluestocking, Mrs. Montagu, was writing of the ‘shady 
oaks and beautiful verdure of South Lodge,” and another correspondent 
had praised its “Temple of Pan” as one of the happiest efforts of 
well-directed and appropriate decoration. But although Mrs. Montagu 
declared that there could hardly be “a finer entertainment not only 
to the eyes but to the mind and so sweet and peaceful a scene,’ 
Chatham was soon looking for new fields to conquer and in 1750 he 
bought Hayes Place. Here he entered on new landscape projects ; 
the house, no very pretentious one, stood in the middle of the village 
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and we are told that he wasted on the place vast sums without obtain- 1 


ing any corresponding advantages, for he insisted on buying neighbour- | 


ing houses in order that he might not be troubled with neighbours. 


‘Much had gone in doing and undoing and not a little portion in - 


planting by torch-light as his peremptory and imperious temper could 


brook no delay.” Though a fond father, he could not bear the sound | 
of children’s voices, and so the nurseries were put in a separate building © 


specially constructed and connected with the main house by a winding — 


passage. In 1766 he sold Hayes, a month before he became Prime 


| 


Minister, to Mr. Thomas Walpole. In 1767 he wanted it back again : — 
Walpole did not want to sell but the entreaties of Lady Chatham and, ~ 


it is said, even her tears, overcame his unwillingness. In 1772 Chatham _ 


offered it to Walpole again. 

In 1762 a Somersetshire squire, Sir William Pynsent, who had long 
retired from Parliament but had retained a strong antipathy to the 
Tories, left the whole of his property to Chatham whom he regarded 


as a paladin of Whiggery. At Burton Pynsent he could give free © 


reign again to his passion for landscape gardening on the grand scale. 


Thus he discovered that the view from the Pynsent windows was spoilt — 


by a bleak hill. He gave instructions that the hill should be clothed 


immediately with cypresses and cedars. ‘‘ Bless me, my Lord,” said _ 


the head gardener, “ all the nurseries in the country would not furnish 
the hundredth part required.”’ “‘No matter; send for them from 
London!’”’ And from London, at a prodigious cost, the trees were sent. 

Unfortunately a right of way crossed the grounds ; Chatham had it 
sunk between high banks that his eye might not be offended by seeing 
strangers crossing. The same trouble about children’s voices repeated 
itself, and so he threw out a new wing containing his library and Lady 
Chatham’s bird room. When it came to buying back Hayes Place, 
some of the Burton Pynsent property had to be sold and the rest went 
to paying the gambling debts of the Second Earl. Hayes Place remained 
and there he died. 

If not on quite the same scale, his great son inherited his expensive 
tastes. William Pitt found a great deal of pleasure at Walmer, especi- 
ally in the three years at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Walmer was an official residence in those days when it was generally 
occupied by or at the disposal of past or present Prime Ministers, and 
we hear of him shooting and laying out the grounds until the question 
of invasion became acute in 1803. ‘“‘ Amid the derision of his enemies 
and the apprehension of his friends, he spent his days in feverish 
activity, riding and reviewing and manceuvring along the coast com- 
mitted officially to his charge. He would not even go to London unless 
the wind was in the quarter that prohibited a hostile landing.” He 
had raised a corps of 3,000 volunteers and the story goes that he asked 
Sir John Moore where he should post his men in case of an invasion. 
Moore’ pointed inland. “‘ You and your men, Mr. Pitt, will take up 
eae on that hill while I and my men engage the enemy on the 

each. 

But Pitt’s “‘ Tusculum Villa ’’ was Holwood (or Hollwood), Keston. 
The house of his day was pulled down in 1823, but it was described as 
a modest old plastered brick building which had been used a good 
deal as a hunting box by followers of the Duke of Grafton’s hounds 
in the district. Here, we are told, his chief delight was in planting, 
but since he could engage in this only as opportunity offered it was 
carried on “ without system of purchase or order of arrangement ” 
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and was consequently very expensive without being effective, though 
kind friends congratulated him on his achievements. The best room 
in the house was remembered as one of deep armchairs and shelves 
full of his well-loved Classics. Even with his planting this ought not 
to have been a financial drain on an unmarried man with no vices who 
for many years drew by different Offices £10,000 a year. Yet Holwood 
was involved in his general ruin when he came out of Office in 1801 
and had to be sold. Here, as elsewhere, he was shamefully robbed ; 
George Rose mentions that in a single year servants’ wages, board 
wages, liveries and bills at Holwood totailed more than £2,400. His last 
retreat was Bowling Green House on the old Portsmouth Road. Here 
“in a spacious and sunny room from which one may still look out on 
Pitt’s green lawns and avenues of limes,’ he was destined to die. 
On January 9th he set out home. So feeble was he that it took three 
days to compass the journey from Bath. He arrived at his villa on the 
12th. As he entered it, his eye rested on a map of Europe. “ Roll up 
that map,” he said, “ it will not be wanted these ten years.” 

On May ist, 1768, Edmund Burke wrote to a friend in Ireland— 
““T have made a push with all I could collect of my own, and the aid 
of my friends, to cast a little root in this country. I have purchased a 
house, with an estate of about 600 acres of land, in Buckinghamshire, 
24 miles from London. It is a place exceedingly pleasant ; and I 
propose, God willing, to become a farmer in good earnest.... You 
. . . will not be displeased to know that it was formerly the seat 
of Waller, the poet, whose house, or part of it, makes a pleasant 
farm house within a hundred yards of me.” The price was about £22,000 
of which £14,000 were left on mortgage which remained till Mrs. Burke 
sold the property in 1812. There has been discussion as to how he 
raised the balance, but it still remains a puzzle, as John Morley wrote, 
“not only how Burke was able to maintain so handsome an establish- 
ment, but how he could ever suppose it likely that he would be able 
to maintain it.’”’ Perhaps it is enough to say that when Burke died, 
his indebtedness to Lord Rockingham, Chief of the “ honest ’’ Whigs, 
amounted to £30,000, the bonds for which were destroyed by Rocking- 
ham’s will. Whatever the difficulties involved, Burke was never happier 
than in showing his friends over the estate and boasting of his turnips. 
Among these friends was Samuel Johnson, who went away with a kindly 
“non invideo equidem, miror magis.”’ Certainly Burke was happiest 
at Beaconsfield where “he would with his own hands give food toa 
starving beggar or medicine to a peasant sick of the ague ; where he 
would talk of the weather, the turnips and hay with the team men 
and the farm bailiff; and where, in the evening stillness, he would pace 
the walk under the trees, and reflect on the state of Europe and the 
distractions of his country.” 

Charles Fox found happiness at St. Anne’s Hill. In his later years 
it was difficult to persuade him to leave Chertsey for London. Lord 
Holland related how, at a crisis in 1800, he was persuaded to go up 
to town on a promise that he would have to remain there only two 
nights. ‘“ When he heard that the debate was postponed in consequence 
of Mr. Pitt’s indisposition, he sat silent and overcome, as if the intelli- 
gence of some great calamity had reached his ears. I saw tears steal 
down his cheeks ; so vexed was he at being detained from his garden, 
his books and his cheerful life in the country.” He himself wrote in 
t80r on a summons to town; “ Never did a letter arrive at a worse 
time. A sweet westerly wind, a beautiful sun, all the thorns and elms 
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just budding and the nightingale just beginning to sing ; though the 
blackbirds and thrushes would have been quite sufficient to have 
refuted any argument in your letter.’’ The Charles Fox, the furious 
Party man, the reckless gambler, was a very different man from him 
who played a kind of cricket with his friends’ children at St. Anne's 
or went out with Mrs. Fox and a basket to buy household china in the 
village, where it was noted that they were “ very economical.” 

When in 1847 it appeared that Benjamin Disraeli might one day 
lead the Protectionist side of the Tory Party it was thought essential 
that he should have a stake in the country, and the difficult transactions 
which made him lord of Hughenden naturally suggest those by which 
Burke acquired the Beaconsfield estate not far away. The sons of the 
Duke of Portland agreed to advance the money required. The official 
biography tells us that : 

Disraeli was enabled to play the great game at the cost of owing them 
£25,000. The whole business must be pronounced from a financial 
point of view to have been very imprudent. Disraeli was still seriously 
in debt when he entered into the negotiations for Hughenden.... 
Economy however was repugnant to his large ideas. To play the great 
game he needed a position beyond what his marriage had given him. 
So he light-heartedly assumed the expense of a country house in addition 
to a town house and probably increased his indebtedness to a total of 
£40,000. 


But we need not trace the process by which eventually all came right. 
It was certainly the happiest moment of his life when he became master 
at Hughenden. Nothing pleased him more than to play the country 
magnate, to put on a shooting jacket, to walk round the pens on 
market day or to take his seat at the ordinary and gossip with the 
farmers about stocks and crops. He loved to take visitors over the 
grounds on Sundays. ‘‘ We have walked far,’ he would say, “ but 
the pride of a country proprietor on Sunday afternoons knows no 
bounds.”” Sometimes his guests laughed at him as, when taking a great 
lady through his beech woods, he remarked grandiloquently, ‘‘ See 
Nature’s prodigality !’ ‘“‘ Why don’t you keep pigs ? ”’ asked the lady. 

Very different were the circumstances by which the name and 
fame of Disraeli’s great rival became linked with Hawarden Castle, 
which had originally been the property of the Glynnes. In 1839 
Gladstone married the sister of Sir Stephen Glynne and so became 
involved in the crash which ruined Sir Stephen in the financial panic 
of 1847. This did not directly affect the Hawarden estate, being the 
result of an attempt to develop coal and ironstone under a small Glynne 
property elsewhere. But in order to meet the contingent liabilities the 
Hawarden estate had to be thrown into the gap. With wonderful skill, 
courage and pertinacity involving not only time but his personal estate, 
Gladstone succeeded in setting Hawarden free and in 1874 he became 
for a few months sole possessor of the estate. This he made over to his 
eldest son but with an agreement that the possession and control of 
the castle and its contents remained with Mrs. Gladstone for life, and 
this was their chosen retreat thereafter. Thither flocked great parties of 
tourists from the north and midlands to wait upon him and sometimes 
to see him at work. His political opponents did not fail to make capital 
of the fact that, while his famous predecessors in the Premiership 
devoted much of their leisure to planting, his own hobby was in the 
opposite direction. Randolph Churchill especially made great fun of 
these pilgrimages, as for instance, 
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His amusements, like his politics, are constantly destructive. The forest 
laments in order that Mr. Gladstone may perspire. ...._ The working 
men were guided through the ornamental grounds into the wide- 
spreading park, strewn with the wreckage and the ruins of the 
Prime Minister’s sport. All around him, we may suppose, lay the rotting 
trunks of once umbrageous trees.... All around him, tossed by the 
winds, were boughs and bark and withered shoots. ... They came sud- 
denly on the Prime Minister and Master Herbert in scanty attire and 
profuse perspiration, engaged in the destruction of a gigantic oak, just 
giving its dying groan. They are permitted to gaze and worship and 
adore, and having conducted themselves with exemplary propriety are 
each of them presented with a few chips as a memorial of that memor- 
able scene. 


Strikingly different again was Lord Salisbury’s choice for a holiday 
retreat. He found his Tusculum in France and built a house on the 
edge of a high cliff overlooking the little valley of Puys, and this 
remained the holiday home of the Salisburys for a quarter of a century. 
They liked it for reasons quite characteristic. As his daughter explained, 
both husband and wife rejoiced in French respect for privacy. ‘‘ Above 
all Lord Salisbury cherished the social convention under which the 
wish for privacy was frankly recognised and respected. If an English - 
lady does not wish to receive her acquaintance, her servants have to 
gloss the fact with a conventional lie ; their compeers in France may 
say frankly and without offence that their mistress ‘ is not to be seen ’.”” 
After the Berlin Congress of 1878 when Salisbury had become a 
European figure, the ladies among their French acquaintances called 
alone, remarking casually that to trouble M. le Marquis with visits, 
after his recent labours, would be “of the greatest indiscretion.”’ 

One name shall be added. That of William Harcourt, who came so 
near the top of the greasy pole. He built his retreat at Malwood in 
the New Forest and loved it better than any other place. In 1883, 
writing to his son, Lulu, he mentioned “a delicious day on Sunday, 
driving from Southampton to ‘ Malwood Castle’ where we picnicked 

. and spent the rest of the day in the Forest very pleasantly. 
The more I think of it the more I am satisfied a tall boxy house 

will not look well there and that we must have more of a cottagey 
building.” When the house was built he said, “I never pass through 
this gate without feeling that I am coming to a haven of rest.’’ And 
since he and Disraeli were good friends I may cap the story of Dizzy 
and the pigs with one of an enthusiastic lady who, admiring the 
creepers at Malwood, said, “‘ Providence has been very good to you.” 
To which Harcourt replied, “My dear lady, that isn’t Providence, that’s 
pig manure.’’ When he brought in his Death Duty Budget he was 
involved in a curious dispute with the Duke of Devonshire as the result 
of a reference in his speech to “ the magnificent fortune of Chatsworth.” 
Devonshire pointed out that there was no such thing, as the Chatsworth 
estate fell short by many thousands of keeping up Chatsworth. And 
presently he drove home his argument by pointing out that ‘‘ Malwood 
has a selling or letting value that Chatsworth has not.” But Harcourt 
was destined to be the victim of his own scheme when, at the end of his 


_ life, the family estate of Nuneham came to him and involved him in 


a sea of troubles. Churt and Chartwell maintain the tradition. 
HARTLEY KEMBALL COOK. 


THE TOOLS OF MIND AND HAND. 


T is nearly a thousand years since an English schoolmaster wrote a 
Tee Latin text-book for schools. It was called The Colloquy, and 

it was a conversation between a schoolmaster and his pupils, giving 
a picture of the everyday life of the time. The writer, Ailfric, a monk 
who in his youth had been trained under Ethelwold of Winchester and 
Dunstan of Glastonbury, broke new ground. He gave the Latin of as 
many words in everyday use as possible, and he supplied an interlinear 
English translation. No crib this; no disgrace or taint in using it! 
It simplified matters ; it gave the pupils confidence. And confidence 
they needed, for they were drawn from the most amazing variety of 
occupations. Some were ploughmen, others shepherds and cowherds ; 
some were hunters, others fishers and fowlers ; some were cobblers and 
salters. Among them were young monks ; there were merchants, too, 
and most unexpected of all were some who were not even “ free ” 
men. All of them had one object: they wanted “to speak Latin 
rightly,” for they realised that they were “‘ unlearned and only able to 
speak it corruptly.’ Most of these pupils, it can be seen, were manual 
workers, for the young monk can scarcely have been other than a lay 
brother, and they must have had but little free time for study. But 
study they did, using the standard grammar text-book of their time, 
the Donat, with Alfric’s book to supplement it. The variety of their 
occupations must have struck them, for a discussion arose among 
them as to whose work was the most valuable. But that to Aélfric 
was hardly the point at issue, so he summed up the matter thus: 
““ Whether you are a monk or a layman or a soldier, apply yourself to 
that and be what you are, as it is a great loss and shame for a man not 
to be what he is or what he ought to be.” 

That was in the tenth century. Now to turn to the twentieth. Quite 
recently there has been much heart-searching in the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, and many points of interest have arisen. The one 
that concerns us here is this: “‘ the comparative failure of adult 
education to attract the manual worker. Even in the W.E.A., which has 
had more success than any other body, the occupational analysis of 
students is disturbing, and in some districts it should be a matter of 
serious enquiry.”’* In the main it seems to be “ the middleclass folk- 
and black-coated workers ’’ who support the association, not those 
of the artisan class. 

' Perhaps it is that with our present methods of education we do not 
inculcate, especially into those who leave school at the minimum school- 
leaving age, a desire to learn or the capacity for attacking new subjects 
or more advanced studies when once their schooldays are over. A 
recent pamphlet by Miss Dorothy Sayers throws an interesting light on 
this. It was entitled The Lost Tools of Learning} : an arresting title 
which at once rouses the reader’s curiosity. What were those tools of 
learning ? When were they lost and how? The lost tools were the 
grammar, dialectic and rhetoric that formed the trivium, the first part 
of the syllabus of our medieval schools. They were not lost in a moment 
but over a long period of years. And they were lost inadvertently, 
through the great difference of emphasis between the modern and the 
medieval conception of education. ‘‘ Modern education concentrates 
on teaching subjects,’ Miss Sayers put it at one point, “ leaving the 

* Report of presidential address at the Workers’ Educational Association at Chelten- 


ham, by Mr. Harold Clay. Manchester Guardian, October 25th, 1948. 
t The Lost Tools of Learning. Methuen, London, 1948, Is. 
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method of thinking, arguing, and expressing one’s conclusions to be 
picked up by the scholar as he goes along. Medieval education con- 
centrated on first forging and learning to handle the tools of learning, 
using whatever subject came handy as a piece of material . . . until the 
use of the tool became second nature.” 

She believes that “ we fail lamentably on the whole in teaching our 
pupils how to think. They learn everything except the art of learning.” 
That this is not the fault of the teachers Miss Sayers feels sure. “ They 
work only too hard already. The combined folly of a civilisation which 
has forgotten its own roots is forcing them to shore up the tottering 
weight of an educational structure that is built upon sand. They are 
doing for their pupils the work which the pupils themselves ought to do. 
For the sole true end of education is simply this : to teach men how to 
learn for themselves; and whatever instruction fails to do this is 
effort spent in vain.” 

This matter of civilisation forgetting its own roots is worth inquiring 
into. England’s civilisation can only be said to have begun at the end of 
the sixth century with the coming of Christianity. Any effects of the 
Roman occupation were so comparatively short-lived and so overlaid 
during the period of England’s barbarism that they must be discounted. 
What is so amazing is that before a hundred years had passed there were 
flourishing in our own land a number of schools, and their sole original 
object was to teach that Latin without which the services of the Church 
could not be conducted or understood. It is probable that some of the 
Latin taught in the initial stages was most elementary, but it was not 
long before such schools as those at Canterbury, Rochester, London 
(St. Paul’s) and York were developing rapidly. For instance, in the 
second half of the eighth century there was collected at St. Peter’s, 
York, a library whose fame reached the Continent. In it were repre- 
sented some forty or more sacred and profane authors whose writings 
had been collected by successive masters of St. Peter’s School, chiefly 
Egbert, Albert and Alcuin. 

Alcuin was master at York from 778-82. In his youth he had studied 
under Albert, whom he held in great reverence. “ Whatever youths 
Albert saw of remarkable intelligence he got hold of them, taught 
them, fed them, cherished them, and so this teacher had many pupils 
learning the sacred volumes and advanced in various arts.’’* This 
same teacher “‘ diligently gave the art of grammar to some, pouring 
into others the streams of rhetoric.”” And although dialectic is not 
specifically mentioned, its embrace of logic and disputation rendered 
it a necessary stepping stone between the earlier study of grammar and 
the final goal of rhetoric. We even know the Latin grammar the pupils 
used. It was the Avs Minor, written in Latin in the fourth century by 
Aulius Donatus, and popularly known as the Donat, the same book that 
ZElfric’s pupils later used in their day. 

Albert and Alcuin were not the only great schoolmasters of those 
early times. We can think of Hadrian and Theodore of Tarsus at 
Canterbury, for instance, in the seventh century. Both of these, we 
know from Bede, “ were abundantly learned in sacred and profane 
literature.” So well did they teach their pupils that Bede could write 
that even in his day some of their pupils survived who knew “ Latin 
and Greek as well as their own language in which they were born.” 
Bede himself, a pupil of the monasteries of Wearmouth and Jarrow, 


* Poem on the Aychbishops of York. Alcuin, 798 (civea). Cited by Angelo Raine in 
History of St. Peter's School, York. Bell, 1926. 
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was an example in the late seventh and early eighth century of the 
great learning our early schools could give—a learning given not only 
to boys but to older pupils as well. 

As far as one can see it was a pupil’s fitness for learning that deter- 
mined whether or not he should be taught rather than his social position 
in the world. Indeed, civilisation was still so close to its roots that the 
value of all types of occupation had not been lost sight of by those who 
guided the intellectual training in the schools of those early centuries. 
This thought was expressed very plainly in the moral of a poetic fable 
probably written at the end of the fourteenth century. The writer was 
John Lydgate, himself a schoolmaster. The fable is called The Horse, 
The Sheep and the Ghoos, and in it the three creatures contend, advanc- 
ing many supporting reasons, as to which is most profitable to man. 
The chief claim of the horse to pre-eminence is that without him 
neither armour nor weapons could avail “ to hold a feeld ” in battle ; 
of the sheep that his wool is “‘ the chiefe treasure in our land”’ ; of 
the goose that his feathers supply material for pens. Here he feels he 
scores. 

For iff pens and writing were away 
Off remembraunce we had lost the kay. 


Lydgate, however, sweeps all claims to pre-eminence aside, for, says he, 
“‘ Odious of old been all comparisouns.”’ The point is that people are 
not of like condition nor like-disposed in thought, will or deed. No man 
has all the virtues. What one cannot do, perhaps another can. There- 
fore, to put it plainly, ‘‘no man shold of othir ha disdeyn.”’ 

Thus Lydgate in the late thirteen-nineties. Yet men still tend to dis- 
dain their fellow-men. More, they disdain not only the men but the 
work they do. Perhaps now in the nineteen-forties this disdain is 
finding its strangest expression. Men are viewing certain occupations 
with such an exaggerated respect that by inversion it causes them to 
scorn the work they do themselves. I can think of a joiner whose 
strongest wish is that his own child will never be a joiner himself. His 
hope for his son is to “‘ make him a teacher ” or “ get him into a bank.” 
He sees in either alternative an infinitely greater career than that of 
joinery. To him the labour of his own hands is a thing to be despised. 
What then of his work ? It naturally suffers in consequence and tends 
to sink to the level of his own scorn. 

Whether by the introduction of a modified trivium, as Miss Sayers 
advocates, or by some other method, we must strive to enable our 
pupils to think clearly so that they can discriminate between false and 
true values. “‘ The schools can encourage this. I want to see school 
education sending its leavers away with the power to think straight 
and with a background which will enable them to understand the 
significance of their working lives.”* Then and only then will they lose 
“the idea that the educated individual must get out of manual work 
and that it constitutes social advance to do so.”’* It is only when with 
Ecclesiasticus we regard the labour of man’s hands as something which 
“ will maintain the fabric of the world ” that we arrive at a true under- 
standing of manual labour. When men sank to the level of “ hands ”’ as 
they did in the industrial revolution, they lost their humanity in their 
labour. To-day we see work done in factories even less human still. 
To carry out the odd movement or two necessary to keep, say, a sealed 


* Sir George Shuster at Port Sunlight, October Ist, 1948, speaking at the rogth 
annual meeting of the Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes. 
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packet on an endless chain could be done as well with a club-ended 
stump as with a hand. Such labour integrates a system but disintegrates 
the soul. We talk much of occupational therapy. There is almost if 
not quite as much need of such therapy for the physically fit as for the 
unfit. When in ages past man’s immediate predecessors raised them- 
selves on their hind limbs with the consequent liberation of their fore 
limbs, hands were eventually evolved and power gained in the process. 
Hands found out how to grasp, and by grasping came the use of tools. 
A man with tools which he is capable of using well has potentially 
extended his personality. As soon as he uses those tools to create or 
improve something, because he desires of his own will to do so, he 
maintains the fabric of the world. And the world I mean is the micro- 
cosm of a man’s own personality which depends for its well-being on the 
might of both mind and hand. 
WINIFRED GRAHAM WILSON. 


AN AMBASSADOR IN TROUBLE. 


N the night of July 21st, 1708, Londoners living in the neigh- 
(_)bouthood of Charles Street were roused from sleep by shrieks, 

shouts and the rattle of arms. They were used to that sort of 
thing. No one suspected what alteration in the laws of the kingdom 
were to follow this skirmish. The object of this night attack was 
His Excellency Artamon Matveieff, Ambassador of Peter the Great. 
Returning from an audience of Queen Anne he was attacked by ‘‘ some 
private persons,” who, dispersing his servants, dragged him out of 
his coach, tore off his hat, cane and sword and damaged his clothes. 
The Ambassador protested and tried to fight, some people in the street 
wishing to help him. But when the malefactors, Thomas Morton, 
Isaac Spiltumb, Andrew Slan and Edward Young, produced a warrant 
to detain the said Matveieff, whom they suspected would leave the 
country without paying the sum of £50, the crowds dispersed. The 
protesting Ambassador was taken to a house of ill repute, the “ Black 
Raven.” The story was reported to Secretary Walpole, who came to 
the prison ‘‘ only to witness the Ambassador’s affront but not to let 
him to liberty”: it was left to Matveieff to redeem himself. 

Two days later the liberated diplomatist addressed a complaint to 
the Minister and Secretary of State, Mr. H. Boyle (later Lord Charlton), 
solemnly protesting against the infringement of the Laws of Nations, 
and demanded that all the guilty should be punished, He recalled 
that the Queen, who is zealous for respect for Ambassadors of Crowned 
Heads, has gloriously vindicated the honour of the Earl of Manchester 
(her Ambassador in Venice) and caused rigorous punishment to be 
inflicted on the officers of the Custom House—some were set in the 
pillory, others condemned to imprisonment merely for insulting the 
gentlemen of his retinue. And he, Matveieff, was representing the 
Tsar himself! He stressed that the honour of his master had suffered 
in an unheard-of manner, and entreated the Secretary to give him 
and his family without delay passports to leave the kingdom where 
he was exposed to such an outrage. 

On July 27th Whitehall answered: ‘‘ That after the Queen in 
Windsor had been informed of the outrage committed against His 
Excellency, Her Majesty ordered to assure the Ambassador that she 
is extremely concerned upon the account of that enormous procedure 
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and highly displeased with her subjects who were the authors of it. 
That she will omit nothing that lies in her power to give ample satis- 
faction for the extraordinary affront put upon His Excellency.” An 
Extraordinary Assembly of Her Majesty’s Privy Council was called 
in Windsor, and seven of the principal accomplices in that desperate 
affair were taken up and committed to prison. The Queen ordered 
her Attorney-General to draw up an indictment against all these 
persons to the end that they may be punished after the most serious 
and rigorous manner. Her Majesty conceived an extraordinary 
indignation against these who have put so notorious an affront upon 
the Ambassador of her “‘ good friend and Allie, His Tsarist Majesty.” 
But the Ambassador could not be pacified and retired to Holland. 

On September 17th, 1708, the British Court received another letter : 
this time it was from the Tsar himself and in Latin. In his message 
“Her Majesty’s affectionate Brother, His Sacred Tsarist Majesty,” 
after exposing the whole case again, insisted upon the immediate 
punishment of the culprits. But if the word ‘immediate ’’ was 
possible for a Russian Tsar, it was not the case in democratic England. 
The two systems came to a deadlock. Willing as she was to be on 
good relations with Russia because of the increasing trade with England 
via Archangel, the Queen could not suspend the laws of the kingdom ; 
the case would not be dealt with “immediately,” but would have to be 
postponed till the next Session of the Court of Judicature. “ This 
is so firmly regulated in England,” was the answer, “‘ that in order to 
punish a malefactor for the most enormous crimes, such even as 
treason against Her Majesty’s sacred person, he must be brought to 
trial according to usual forms established in this country.” 

The Queen, in order to pacify her “ beloved Brother,” was willing 
to prepare a special order to Parliament that a Bill might be brought 
in for establishing and securing the privileges of Ambassadors and 
other Foreign Ministers, as well as to prevent such outrages in the 
future. However, it was not before February, 1709, that the culprits 
were brought to trial and found guilty. The above-mentioned Bill 
was also brought into the next Parliament, “for Privileges of 
Ambassadors and other publick Ministers,” and the offended Ambas- 
sador of Russia was informed about it. It did not satisfy the Tsar or 
pacify the Ambassador. After a long correspondence it was agreed 
on both sides that the Queen should send a solemn Embassy to the 
Tsar’s Court to Moscow “‘ to make an acknowledgment for the affront 
and to desire His Tsarist Majesty to be pacified and to take this for a 
testimony of Her Majesty’s great desire to give Him ample satisfaction 
upon that occasion.” Accordingly, Mr. Whitworth was sent by Her 
Majesty to Moscow. 

On February 17th, 1710, two Russian noblemen, Prince Soltykoff 
(chief carver to His Majesty) and Count Dmitrieff Mamonoff (cup 
bearer), arrived in one of the Tsar’s coaches at the house of Her Britannic 
Majesty's Ambassador, followed by twenty other coaches, Grandees, 
principal Lords, all richly clothed. The two extra envoys went to 
the Ambassador’s apartment, declared the business they came about, 
and invited him to come in the Tsar’s coach to the Palace, where the 
Preebragensky and Semionowsky Guard-Regiments were on guard 
and made the salute of honour. 

Naryshkine, a relative of the Tsar, received the Ambassador at the 
foot of the staircase, Prince Sherbatoff at the top, and Count Mussine- 
Pushkin complimented the Ambassador in the ante-chamber. At last 
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he was shown into the hall where His Tsarist Majesty was standing, 
uncovered, under a canopy, leaning against a table, with Grandees, 
Ministers and Generals behind him. Ascending the estrade on which 
the Tsar stood, the Ambassador made his speech in English, which 
was translated into German and Russian. After a letter ‘“‘ from Your 
Imperial Majesty’s most affectionate Sister’? was presented to the 
Tsar, the Queen begged him to put the fame of oblivion on the affair 
and pleaded that His Majesty, ‘‘a Prince equally famous for clemency 
and exact justice would not require from her, Guardian and Protector 
of the Laws, to inflict a punishment upon Her Majesty’s subjects which 
the Law does not empower her to do.’”’ The letter added: “ If any 
person hereafter durst commit the like offence or any ways violate 
the Privileges of Ambassadors and other Foreign Ministers they will 
be liable to the most severe penalties and punishments.”’ The Tsar 
answered in Russian that he graciously accepted the excuses. His 
Excellency the Ambassador retired backwards out of the hall making 
three obeisances, was conducted to his home, and treated three days | 
successively by express order of the Tsar. 

As an aftermath of this “ diplomatic incident ’’ we find a rather 
amusing story reported apparently at a later date by Lord Whitworth 
himself. The diplomatist who was chosen to terminate the quarrel 
between Queen Anne and Tsar Peter I respecting the arrest of Tsar 
Peter’s Ambassador Matveieff apparently enjoyed, in the amplest sense 
of the word, a personal intimacy with Catherine (Tsar Peter’s wife and 
later Empress Catherine I of Russia) when she moved in less elevated 
circles. When Lord Whitworth treated the rupture between the Court 
of England and the Russian Emperor he was invited to a ball at Court 
and selected for a partner the Tsarina. As they began the minuet, 
she squeezed him by the hand and said in a whisper, “ Have you forgot 
little Kate ?’’ This little story was told by the celebrated editor 
of the account of Russia, Lord Orford, some years later and Lord 
Orford adds: ‘I was told by the late Sir Luke Schaub, who had it 
from his lordship himself.” 

ARA. DE KOROSTOVETZ. 
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THE BEDROCK 


us HE world is hungry for truth.’’ Cardinal Griffin made that 
remark when on a recent occasion he spoke of the duty of 
everyone “‘to fight against the forces of evil, whose aim is moral 

chaos and whose chief weapons are the suppression and distortion of the 
truth.’”’ Similarly, speaking at the recently formed Society of Labour 
Lawyers on July 25th last, Sir Hartley Shawcross, the Attorney- 
General, referring to the recent decision of the International Court of 
Justice in the case of the mining of British destroyers in the Corfu 
Channel, made this reflection: “It is an interesting commentary on 
truth in Communist countries that it [the decision aforesaid] was almost 
universally described as a complete victory for Albania, whereas in 
fact it was an humiliating and disgraceful defeat for her on a charge 
tantamount to murder. There is perhaps not very much hope of the 
rule of law prevailing in international affairs so long as the totalitarian 
Communist countries, following the Goebbels technique, so persistently 


lie to their. people.” ; ! 
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This matter of the truth in public affairs and the violence done to it, 
not only on one side of the iron curtain, does indeed go to the bedrock 
of the problem. What faces us to-day is a state of collapse in the 
relationships not only of nations but of political parties within the 
narrower sphere. There is no truth in us. The destructive process that 
started on August 3rd, 1914—one of the ghastly dates of history—has 
affected the foundations upon which our welfare must be built. What 
would one say if in the building of a house a foundation prescribed as of 
concrete were instead made of cardboard painted to resemble concrete ? 
Yet in the crude fact of the political analogy that is precisely what is 
happening. The Communists, of course, are the worst, but they are not 
the only, offenders. The Communists lie, and are not ashamed. I 
remember during the war of 1939-45 asking a Russian ambassador why 
the Kremlin and the Russian army headquarters put out communiqués 
which were obviously, even fantastically, untrue. He said, “ Oh! but 
they do deceive many people.” To make the position clear I said: 
‘Then you do not deny your intention of deception?’ He answered 
without hesitation : ‘“‘ Of course not. The only purpose of putting out 
information is tactical. If we succeed in misleading the enemy, or the 
people on whose loyalty he relies, then we have achieved something. 
If we can induce people to believe what we want them to believe, true 
or false, then we are doing well. We cannot expect intelligent people 
to be deceived, but there are not many intelligent people.” ; 

The political habit of making statements in an exclusively tactical 
spirit, without regard to the truth, or with only a minor or subsidiary 
regard for the truth, is the main agent of disease in the general political 
body, both international and national. It is a spreading, and indeed a 
galloping, disease. It feeds upon itself. The anxious question at this 
time is whether it is not already too far gone to be arrested ; whether, 
in short, the fabric of political life is not doomed to destruction. It is 
to be observed—and this is something new even in the degraded 
experiences of the past half-century—that the statements made by 
leading politicians are no longer taken seriously by the man in the 
street. Indeed, as often as not they are laughed at. The corrosion is 
eating into the foundations of mutual human confidence and respect. 
If such a state of affairs were confined to Russia or to Russian-controlled 
countries there would be less cause for anxiety, because Communism 
does not pretend to any regard for the truth or for any other moral 
quality. It is a frankly materialist form of gangsterdom, and as such it 
is bound in the longer or the shorter run to encompass its own undoing 
pr there is anything better available for the political allegiance 
of men. 

It is when the poison visibly spreads on the western front that 
anxiety becomes more deeply grounded. When, for instance, in Britain 
—a country with a long and honoured political tradition—we find the 
statements of politicians in the front rank palpably deficient in true 
substance and palpably directed to tactical political ends, then, 
mischief, thou art afoot. We have to face the disturbing fact that 
to-day in Britain the statements and behaviour of our leading politicians 
do not in certain important respects command the general respect. In 
the game of party politics there always was, of course, that light-hearted 
badinage which attributed all the devilry to the other and all the virtue 
to one’s own party ; but in a real emergency, up to as late a date as 
1930, there operated a true and objective patriotism, a love of country 
above party, in the political breast. To-day a doubt sends its shiver 
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through the honest citizen, who is forced to suspect that the truth is 
sacrificed to party expediency in matters even of vital concern. 

Moreover, the technique of lying propaganda in political causes is 
productive of growing disorder of an alarming import. The recent dock 
strike in London was based wholly on lies which misled the honest 
intentions of the dockers, so muddled being the general deceptions 
practised by the Communist leaders that the London dockers, without 
knowing it, were carrying on a campaign in the supposed support of 
Canadian dockers who had already found out that they had been duped. 
The General Council of the International Transport Workers’ Federa- 
tion, meeting in Antwerp on May 13th and rath last, gave advance 
warning thus: “ Had the members of the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
been properly and honestly informed about the matters at issue, and 
about the negotiations and conciliation carried on on their behalf, they 
would not have responded to the strike call. . . . Whereas in Canada, 
where the true facts are known, the manning and loading of ships is not 
interrupted, emissaries of the Canadian Seamen’s Union and others 
are trying, by misrepresenting the facts, to incite dockers and seafarers 
to support the strike in foreign ports.” 

How comes it that British working men lend an ear, and are convinced 
by Communist agitators imported for the purpose of damaging Britain, 
and refuse to listen to the spokesmen of that Socialist Government they 
themselves helped to elect ? The fact seems to be that the working man 
feels in his bones that the statements of his leaders, whether in the 
Government or in the trade unions, are not to be taken at their face 
value ; that there is something wrong and getting worse; and that 
perhaps after all the Communists offer the solution that has so far 
eluded them. When Ministers, for instance, put the whole blame on 
Communism and fail even to mention other factors the working man 
knows to be operative, the feeling of bewilderment is deepened. And 
that feeling is promptly exploited by the Communist agents. For some 
reason not easy to explain the Communists are clever as well as un- 
scrupulous in their propaganda, and indefatigable in their application. 
Why men with brains should want to bring about a state of affairs 
which they know would cripple all human personality, including their 
own, is indeed hard to explain, for they know that the ill-gotten gains 
falling to themselves for their pains are transitory and illusory. 

It must surely be regarded as evidence of the depth to which civilisa- 
tion has fallen that masses of men the world over can be readily enrolled 
in a cause that is destructive to their own and to everybody else’s 
welfare. The answer is that for a whole generation the leaders of thought 
have been engaged in an aggression upon the sacred citadel of the 
abstract truth: and that the citadel has at last fallen. Before there 
can be any revival, any prosperity, any sanity in the world again, that 
citadel must be recaptured and re-established. The world is indeed 
hungry for truth, for the world is experiencing the disaster that befalls 
when the truth is violated. The leaders of thought no longer lead. The 
difference between the unlettered wisdom of humble folk and the erudite 
nonsense of prominent intellectuals at this time is a remarkable and a 
paradoxically encouraging sign of the times ; for it is arguable that the 
redress will come, if it come at all, from the hearts of the simple masses 
exerting their influence, perhaps impalpably, upon the people at the top. 

The justification for this surmise is the fact, not to be gainsaid, that 
the collapse of civilisation is virtually complete. In such emergencies 
something does, in fact, always happen. In the present case the only 
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thing that can happen is the reassertion, by some means not yet 
obvious, of the common sense that is God’s gift to the masses of His 
children. For instance. It is clear to those masses that what is wrong 
is the use of force for selfish ends. When motives are wrong, methods 
tend to be wrong, too. When the world went to war in 1914, the motive, 
however camouflaged it was, being a fight for the spoils, there was 
unloosed a campaign of competitive lying that has never ceased. Lying 
has become a fine art, which we know by the name “ propaganda.” For 
more than a generation the resultant havoc has spread its distress and 
disillusion. The habit of dishonesty has become so chronic, however, 
that it has enslaved the leaders of what may, for the argument, be 
called “thought ” in the political sense. Without looking at the 
foundations, those leaders go on building superstructure after super- 
structure which go on collapsing. It was in January 1920 that the 
League of Nations held its first meeting in St. James’s Palace in London. 
On August 8th of this present year—nearly thirty years later—what is 
called the Council of Europe held its first meeting at Strasbourg. 
During the intervening generation such enterprises have crowded upon 
each other without pause in the succession, and without variation from 
the pattern of monotonous failure in the upshot. Yet they go on, 
unchanged in conception, unchanging in result. The man in the street, 
who took a mild interest in what was happening in London a generation 
ago, takes not the slightest interest in what is happening to-day in 
Strasbourg. He knows it to be futile. Yet he knows, too, that something 
has to be done, though he cannot see how it is to be done. Nor can it be 
done until the amende honorable be paid to the violated truth, until it 
be recognised that the whole tradition of international relations is 
wrong-headed and must be redirected. 

One of the absurd, and yet salutary, aspects of this international 
tradition of deception is that all the parties concerned find it expedient 
to lie with the particular purpose of representing themselves in a better 
moral light than their opponents. In other words, it is taken for 
granted, even by professing atheists, that if they are to win the approval 
and support of people in the mass they must appeal to the innate 
goodness of human nature. There is always the suggestion that the 
opponent is guilty of moral delinquency. When the British frigate 
Amethyst escaped from the Yangtze after three months of imprison- 
ment in the river under Communist guns on the bank—the escape being 
acclaimed in the west as a magnificent achievement—it went without 
saying that the Communist authorities would issue an account of the 
affair which would throw, or was intended to throw, a different light 
upon it. The Peking wireless (Communist) duly issued a statement 
accusing the .{methyst of having sunk a Chinese ship in the river, and 
of having escaped while the Chinese Communists were engaged in 
rescuing the casualties from drowning, etc. The words “ atrocity ” and 
“wicked act’’ were duly used in the Communist account of the 
Amethyst’s exploit. It is characteristic of all history that those who wish 
to gain or to retain the allegiance of people in the mass must represent 
themselves in high moral guise, no matter what be the nature of their 
real purpose. 

It follows logically that human nature, made by God, is so firmly 
bedded in goodness that no man, no gang of men, can ignore that fact 
in their propaganda. The leading gangsters who seek to exploit that 
human nature may by clever propaganda for a time succeed in hood- 
winking the simple masses (whose simplicity of heart makes them 
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incapable of suspecting such duplicity and wickedness in their seducers) 
but the tide in the nature of things must turn. The time will come when 
the masses will no longer tolerate the deceptions practised by their 
leaders. Once the thin end of disiilusion is inserted in the structure of 
this unsound diplomatic tradition—as it is indeed now inserted as a 
result of the monstrous and self-evident deceptions—then the collapse 
of the tradition is inevitable. It will then be possible at last to build 
something better on the ruins, something that will satisfy the people’s 
hunger for the truth. Magna est veritas . . 


THE Basic TruTH 


The error from which have flowed the evils of our time simplifies 
itself in the eyes of those who are chastened enough to face the truth. 
Science has merely made the resultant process more destructive. 
Plunging competitively for the material spoils, men and nations have 
undermined their own intelligence. They have thrown away the rudder 
that would have kept them on their course. They have cultivated 
muddle after muddle in their calculations. That unfortunate concept 
of a “ just ’’ and therefore a justifiable war has played havoc in all the 
domains of man’s welfare. Once the flood gates are thus opened there 
is no end to the flood ; for what can war, as Milton asked, but endless 
war still breed ? Was the first world war a just war from anybody’s 
point of view? Was the second? What of the third now talked of ? 
There is no end to the sequence. Having embarked on a muddled and 
wrong line of thought and action, the muddles and evils have multiplied 
apace. As the result of “ holy” indignation, first against the Kaiser’s 
and then against Hitler’s Germany, the “ victorious ’’ competitors have 
contrived to eliminate Germany and to substitute present-day Russia - 
as a dominant Power in the heart of Christian Europe. 

The critical faculty of judging between essentials and mere forms has 
been progressively atrophied. At a time, for instance, when the climax 
of the evil and the muddle is rightly felt to be the menace of Godless 
atheism and materialism, the western nations have persisted in regard- 
ing the form of government in Spain as more important than her 
essential réle as a bastion against the aggressions of Communism. 
Common sense and truth, however, tend to prevail in the end, though 
unnecessary mischief be caused by the delay. Such a book as Spain 
1923-1948. Civil War and World War, by Mr. Arthur F. Loveday, 
sometime chairman of the British Chamber of Commerce in Spain, 
deserves to be read and read again in the interests of this particular 
aspect of the truth. It has a foreword by Sir Robert Hodgson, sometime 
Chargé d’Affaires in Russia and in Nationalist Spain, and is due to be 
published on the 15th of this present month by the Boswell Publishing 
Co. Ltd., the Old Farmhouse, Ashcott, near Bridgwater, Somerset 
(12s. 6d. net). Will it not be regarded in the retrospect, when common 
sense has fully reasserted itself, as an odd perversity that the western 
Christian nations, at a time when Christianity and civilisation were at 
stake and were being attacked all-out by the atheist Communists of 
Russia, wooden-headedly refused to be “on speaks’? with Christian 
civilised Spain yet maintained full diplomatic “ friendly ’’ intercourse 
with anti-Christian, barbarian Russia, a professed enemy in the actual 
practice ; and based that differentiation on the thesis that Spain was 
a ‘‘ dictatorship ” ? No dictatorship in the history of the world was more 
absolute, more cruel, more soul-destroying than that imposed by the 
Kremlin upon half the world at this time; by that Kremlin whose 
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hostile emissaries are admitted to the counsels of the United Nations, 
being enabled thus to encompass the confusion and frustration of that 
body. Christian Spain cannot even be mentioned in a comparative 
sense with atheist Russia, yet in the judgment of the west, Russia is 
entertained, Spain rejected and ostracised. 

The truth has been so submerged in the events of our time that 
there seems as yet to be no limit set to the inroads of nonsense into our 
processes of thought. Small wonder that Communism is on the march 
through the world without meeting so far an effective obstacle to its 
advance : with one single exception. It happens that on the continent 
of Europe the citadels of the Roman Catholic Church had to be over- 
thrown before the barbarian tyranny could be consolidated. In the 
three Baltic countries, in Poland, in Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia the assault upon those citadels has 
been launched with all the fury and wickedness of which the Kremlin 
is so notoriously capable ; and though cardinals, archbishops, priests 
and faithful laity alike have been imprisoned, tortured or liquidated, 
the citadels have not been razed. Nor will they be. Qu: mange du pape 
en meurt. That is the true verdict of all history through the Christian 
era. The Holy See has joined issue, has stamped out all suggestion of 
compromise with forces that are motived by elemental evil, has ex- 
communicated all those in any of the Russian-controlled countries who 
from weakness or unfaithfulness or fear have bowed the knee to the 
invader in the spiritual sphere. 

There is something symptomatic in the fact that the Kremlin has 
found it inevitable that it should declare war upon the Christian Church : 
for thereby the result cannot be in doubt. The Church happens to be 
. built upon a rock, a rock of supernatural strength. Our great hope at 
this time derives from the fact that Moscow has declared war upon the 
Church. 


THE Tuirp TEST 


The question mark that still has to be added to the widening talk of 
a ‘‘ third war ”’ leaves a door open. The third test of human sanity we 
have had to face in our time is still undecided. The talk itself should 
not, and in serious quarters is not, taken at its face value, except as a 
form of shadow-fighting, or propaganda, or “‘ cold ” war in progress ; 
but it has its own dangers. Before the second war we had the like sort 
of playing with fire. When in the early part of 1939 trenches were 
being feverishly dug in the London parks, so otherwise serious a paper 
as the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung published what was clearly intended 
to be an amusing article describing the ducks that swam in the trenches 
after heavy rain. Similarly, on August 3rd of this year Moscow’s 
Pravda published what was obviously intended to be an amusing article 
about the American chiefs of staff visiting Europe to lay the military 
foundations of the Atlantic Pact and in particular visiting such places 
as Frankfurt-on-Main and Vienna, and even going so far afield as 
Turkey and Greece. The article played on the thesis that Generals 
Bradley and Vandenburg and Admiral Denfeld* must have been 
provided with strange travel guides and maps which put, for instance 
Vienna “ on the shores of the Atlantic Ocean’: and ended with the 
veiled threat that if the American chiefs of staff could not learn their 
geography from the available books they would ‘“‘ be made to learn it 
from life.” At the same time leading persons in the west were issuing 
warnings about the folly of assuming that we had yet reached the age 
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of press-button warfare ; and Tito, who looks both east and west, was 
telling his army in Macedonia that “ It is an illusion to think that there 
will be no more war.” All this at the moment when the first meeting 
of the Council of Europe was being held at Strasbourg. 

It was hard for any sane person to regard the general scene without 
a sense of disquiet. It looked as if the scattered and disordered activities 
were still being pursued without any clear conception of what was at 
stake, without any basic moral principle to guide them. The Council 
of Europe presented the spectacle of delegates from a dozen countries 
(the original ten being at the outside enlarged by the addition of Greece, 
Turkey and Iceland) behaving as if they were members of the first 
Parliament of Europe to be ever established. Yet they knew, and 
everybody knew, that they were nothing of the sort. They came from 
countries whose parliamentary systems and traditions differed from 
each other in a bewildering degree ; their terms of reference severely 
restricted the scope of their agenda ; they had no power to legislate ; 
the most they could hope for was to make recommendations to their 
Governments at home, which their Governments were not bound to 
accept. The danger clearly was that this Council of Europe would 
degenerate into still another essay in international conference, this time 
restricted to a more or less homogeneous handful of nations who were 
aiming at more or less the same sort of thing in their foreign policy. It 
could not be taken as a manifestation of European union when it 
represented merely one small part of a Europe split with dissension. 

Yet such an enterprise in co-operative international action, crippled 
though it was from the beginning, could be transformed by good will 
into something effective—if the right and good motive were to become 
operative. The sad thing is that such a motive is not yet operative. We 
have had two wars, whose lesson, written in blood and agony, has not 
been learned. 

There can be no mistaking the lesson itself. It is proved beyond 
argument and beyond doubt that war as a method not only cannot 
settle any dispute, remove any menace or lead to any security, but that 
on the contrary it creates worse dispute, increases the menace and 
removes all sense of security. Yet the world goes on talking, thinking, 
calculating on the hypothesis of war as a continuing instrument of the 
international technique. The prevailing challenge is constituted by the 
head-on clash of purpose and temperament between what we may call 
for short the east and the west. If ever a case could be argued for a 
“ just war,” this surely is that case. If ever an enemy could be identified 
fairly with “‘ the forces of evil,” this is that enemy. It is as though in the 
stern, uncompromising challenge of the truth the developments are all 
in the direction of a sterner and more uncompromising clarity. First 
there was the Kaiser, whose challenge is seen in the retrospect to have 
been quite ridiculous, the only practical interest of which consists in 
our shame that we could not avoid war where war was so clearly 
unnecessary and so clearly avoidable. Next there was Hitler, more 
formidable, both because the weapons were now more horrible and 
because the second failure set nerves on edge :_ yet even in this case the 
war was readily avoidable if common sense had prevailed, and many 
intelligent people on both sides were working to avoid it. The two sides 
to the controversy did more or less speak the same language of civilisa- 
tion. Thirdly there is Stalin. We failed to avoid war with the Kaiser, 
when it would not have been really difficult, if we had had any sense, to 
avoid it. We failed to avoid war with Hitler, when it would have been 
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more difficult, but not impossible, to avoid it if we had had common 
sense and had learnt the lesson of the first war. Are we to avoid war 
with Stalin, when there seems to be no common factor of decency in our 
relationship ? 

The third test is the hardest. Yet we know, as the first principle of 
our approach to the test, that the one indisputably bad decision is that 
of war. What is the alternative ? How are we to resolve the problem 
of a world divided into two conflicting camps, aiming at mutually 
destructive ends, when we know that the one system can survive only 
if the other is defeated ; when, in short, either the one side or the other 
must triumph ? If the arbitrament of war be ruled out, how is the issue 
to be decided ? 

The answer is as clear as the experience of the last two failures can 
make it. Godless Bolshevism is an evil. It cannot be defeated, but can 
only be strengthened, if we oppose to it the further evil of war. The 
world has been told on the highest authority, and the truth has been 
driven home by our own bitter experience, twice repeated in the dose, 
that evil cannot be overcome by evil, but only by good. Common 
sense and reason by themselves ought to be enough to persuade us of 
that truth. The truth has been further fortified by divine revelation. 
Are we to accept it on third time of asking, or are we to plunge still 
deeper into our self-made calamity, perhaps to our final destruction ? 
The only thing that can defeat Communism is the spiritual goodness of 
the rest of the world. The only instrument to that end is the deliberate 
cultivation of individual goodness, the spreading of those Christian cells 
described in last month’s CONTEMPORARY REVIEW by Canon Roger 
Lloyd in his article ‘‘ The Grain of Mustard Seed.’”’ How can any 
reasonable man regard such a prescription as “ unpractical,”” when we 
have had the disastrous experience of the alternative ? Of course, there 
is a Strong element of the mystic in it ; and why not ? The whole of life 
is mysterious ; and God is a God of miracle. There is no short cut to it ; 
it takes time for mustard seeds to grow ; but if it is allowed to grow the 
result is certain. 

It is even possible through the instrumentality of personal individual 
goodness for a certain wistful hope lately expressed by Mr. Trygve Lie 
to come true. Speaking at Bergen in Norway on August 8th last he 
expressed the hope that five years from now war would have become 
obsolete : so it will, if the wickedness and folly of man first become 
obsolete enough to enable international faith to be substituted for 
international fear. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 

August 11th, 1949. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
A BRIDGE-BUILDER* 


Charlie Andrews, as he was lovingly known, was one of the most remark- 
able figures of his time and one of the most widely loved. Starting life as the 
son and grandson of Irvingite pastors, he distinguished himself in classics at 
Cambridge, where the reviewer began a friendship of fifty years, was ordained 
an Anglican clergyman, worked at the Pembroke College Mission in the slums 
of South London, and joined the Cambridge Mission to Delhi at the age of 


* Charles Freer Andrews. By Benarsidas Chaturvedi and Mariori 
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thirty-three. Henceforth India claimed him, and his friendship with Tagore 
and Gandhi forms the central theme of the book. When religious doubts 
assailed him he migrated in 1913 from the Anglican atmosphere of St. 
Stephen’s College, Delhi, to the undenominational university at Santini- 
ketan founded by Tagore. Though he maintained close association with his 
old comrades and rightly described himself as a Christian to the end, no creed 
seemed wide enough to hold this latter-day apostle who radiated love to all 
the world. No man of his time did more by tongue and pen to break down the 
barrier between East and West, between nations, races, classes, churches. 
Never had the peoples of India a more valiant defender of their rights at 
home and abroad than the eloquent speaker and writer who visited the 
settlements in South Africa, Fiji, Zanzibar and the New World. Though he 
had no bitterness in his heart he could strike hard when some gross abuse or 
racial injustice came to his notice and incurred his wrath. That he should be 
persona ingrata in certain sections of Anglo-Indian society was inevitable, 
but his reforming activities were applauded by the Viceroys Lord Hardinge, 
Lord Irwin, and many other leading men, official and unofficial, throughout 
the British Empire. The breathless record of his travels and interviews, 
lectures and writings shows how he almost worked himself to death in the 
causes near his heart, and his later years were a continual struggle against 
ill health. 

Andrews touched the life of India at many points. Never did he feel for a 
moment that all the giving was on one side ; the West had at least as much 
to learn in spiritual things from the immemorial wisdom of the East as to 
give. The ideology of Gandhi and Tagore appealed to his head as well as to 
his heart, and he published several books to make them known in the 
English-speaking lands. He was particularly attracted by Gandhi’s gospel of 
satyagrapha or soul force, though, unlike his friend, he was never a hundred 
per cent. pacifist. Everyone interested in India knew of the friendship of 
Andrews and Gandhi, but how deep it was is only revealed in this book. 
Gandhi’s foreword is brief enough to be quoted in full. ‘“‘ Charlie Andrews 
was simple like a child, upright as a die, and shy to a degree. For the 
biographers the work has been a labour of love. A life such as Andrews’ 
needs no introduction. It is its own introduction.” The tribute to the 
biographers is well deserved, for such a missionary of love could only be 
successfully portrayed by those who loved him and shared his ideals. Where- 
ever he went he was surrounded by men and women of many races eager to 
hear his message of unity and love. ‘‘ I want you to write in simple English 
the story of the life of Christ,’’ wrote a non-Christian friend in India to him 
in 1933; “that is the most important thing you can do. There are many 
people in India, from high intellectuals down to the masses, who take their 
conception from you. You are the only man who can write this book, for you 
have lived like Him. all these thirty years in India.’’ The work was never 
written but, as his biographers declare in their final sentence, it was most 
faithfully lived. 

Long before his death Andrews had come to feel, with Gandhi and Nehru, 
that it would be best for both countries for England to quit India, and no 
one can doubt that he would have welcomed the friendly parting. Yet the 
fate which deprived him of this satisfaction saved him also from witnessing 
what would have been the shock of his life—the murder of Gandhi. Dying 
after an operation in Calcutta in 1940 in his seventieth year he left behind a 
memory of a true Christian, a great bridge-builder, a tireless servant of 


humanity. ‘“ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” Gap 


EUROPE AND THE GERMAN QUESTION.* 


The title of this interesting and thoughtful book is strangely misleading, 
as it seems to promise an answer to the all-important question as to Ger- 
many’s place in the Europe of to-morrow. In fact the author does not deal 
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with the future at all, apart from a casual remark at the end which indicates 
his hope that she might again achieve a modest place in the sun, and the 
bulk of the book deals with past German history prior to the first world war. 
It is natural that the author, who is himself one of the leading German 
historians, should have chosen the historical approach in order to answer that 
tormenting question which every German must ask himself these days : 
How did Germany arrive at her present catastrophic plight? In trying to 
satisfy his own nagging doubts and in order—as he admits—to give the 
Germans some confidence in place of the prevailing despair, Professor Ritter 
has written a brilliant apologia which answers almost every question except 
the only one that really matters. 

It was certainly necessary that someone should undertake the task of 
showing up all the nonsense that has been written about Germany during 
the war and before as prejudiced and one-sided propaganda. The author 
has little difficulty in disposing of Lord Vansittart’s misreading of German 
history when, e.g. he proves that Frederick the Great was not the unique 
monster Lord Vansittart supposed him to be but a typical representative of 
eighteenth-century diplomacy ; that German thinkers were not alone in 
extolling war ; and that even Bismarck could not be described as a precursor 
of Hitler. His profound analysis of the growth of German nationalism as the 
result of European forces should do a lot to dispel certain misconceptions 
about German history. 

And yet when all is said his analysis remains perturbingly unsatisfactory. 
It is not that he himself closes his eyes to certain shortcomings in the German 
national character or that in trying to vindicate men like Luther, Frederick 
the Great and Bismarck he falls into the opposite extreme of hero-worship, 
but he does not succeed in answering the question which puzzles the most 
sincere admirers and friends of Germany : How was Hitler possible? How 
could the German nation, which has made so many great contributions to 
music, science and culture in general, for twelve years tolerate and even 
enthusiastically support a régime which denied and tried to destroy the 
foundations of Western civilisation? As long as these questions remain 
unanswered misrepresentations of German history will be written and 
accepted by people all over the world. Professor Ritter is perfectly right when 
he points out that Nazism occurred in a period of general cultural decline or 
moral nihilism, and that it would be absurd to consider it merely as a German 
disease or rooted exclusively in the German hereditary make-up. Yet the 
fact remains that Belsen and Buchenwald are German and not French or 
English or even Italian villages, and that the overwhelming majority of 
Germans supported Hitler as long as he seemed successful. Professor Ritter 
is emphatically right, too, when he believes that it is necessary to lift the 
German people from a state of black and hopeless despair, but to many 
observers of modern Germany there appears another danger—the lack of 
realisation amongst many Germans that they share a real responsibility for 
the crimes of their Government. There must not be self-justification only, 
there must also be expiation. The writer of this review during a recent visit 
to Germany was distressed to see how many Germans think they can avoid 
this expiation by simply declaring that they had nothing to do with the 
horrors and the sins of their leaders. 


REINHOLD ARIS. 


WILLIAM COWPER AND THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 


This new and revised edition of Mr. Gilbert Thomas’s study of Cowper 
and his times is very welcome. It is of special value for its detailed survey 
of the religious background, the Evangelical Revival, which so largely 
influenced the poet’s life. Reference is made to books that have been pub- 
lished since its first appearance in 1935, notably, of course, Lord David 
Cecil’s, with which the author is not always in agreement. While wishing 
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that Wesley, rather than John Newton, had been Cowper’s spiritual guide, 
Mr. Thomas successfully demonstrates that the latter was by no means the 
narrow bigot he has been usually supposed but that he and his disciple 
shared many interests and much pleasant companionship. Newton cannot 
be held responsible for Cowper’s periods of mental distress, one of which 
had occurred before they ever met. Mr. Thomas desires us (as Augustine 
Birrell had done before him) to be less obsessed by these tragic interludes, 
remarking that Cowper’s sane periods, during which he enjoyed much quiet 
happiness, were longer than Byron’s whole life. He complains that the 
““ stricken deer ”’ reference has been torn from its context ; many readers, 
however, will not agree with him in minimising the note of poignant, per- 
sonal desolation in The Castaway. The poet’s melancholy was probably 
congenital : he was unable to face any serious crisis or decision, even for his 
verse he required the stimulus of suggestions from outside. His genius was 
critical rather than creative: “‘if Lamb be the poet among our essayists, 
Cowper is certainly the Elia among our poets.’”” Mr. Thomas gives ample 
and well-chosen quotations from the poems, showing Cowper’s loving 
observation of Nature, and noting the virile quality of, for example, his 
ballads on Kempenfelt and John Gilpin and the universal appeal of some 
two or three of his finest hymns. Cowper’s numerous letters, which hold 
their own with those of any of his contemporaries, reveal the whimsical 
charm, the courtesy, humour and simplicity that won for their writer many 
friendships and the hearts of at least three women. His life-story, familiar 
though it be—the early days among the gay group of cousins, the later 
fireside intimacies and country rambles, the beloved pets and garden, the 
scholarly labour on Homer, all so sadly interrupted from time to time— 
may be read here with fresh interest, so sympathetically is it related. 


EMMA GURNEY SALTER. 


POETS AND STORY-TELLERS.* 


Lord David Cecil’s previous studies of Thomas Gray and Jane Austen 
will whet his readers’ appetite for the essays on them here, two of the most 
considerable in a delightful collection which shows the wide range of his 
critical sympathies. In his own graceful and delicate style, and with unerring 
touch, he lays his finger on the essential qualities of each author : Turgenev’s 
combination of realism and spirituality, his feeling for beauty, his sad 
serenity ; the “sinister magnificence’’ of Webster, no mere sensation- 
monger, but a stern moralist with a tragic vision of sin. He notes the 
youthful freshness of Fanny Burney’s heroines (they, and Catherine 
Morland, do indeed recall Renoir’s delicious Premiére Sortie) ; Jane Austen’s 
superb mastery of her craft, by which all incidents are made to contribute 
naturally to a pleasing pattern; Virginia Woolf’s predilection for con- 
templative solitude, her conviction that all that really matters in life takes 
place, to use her own title, ‘‘ between the acts.” There is high praise for 
E. M. Forster’s narrative powers and humour, and for his dexterous style, 
but some of his defects are indicated. Benjamin Constant’s Adolphe—an 
experiment in limiting a plot to two characters—will, as Lord David 
suggests, be unknown to many English readers. 

In his penetrating study of Antony and Cleopatra, Lord David points out 
that, despite all the rich enchantment of its love passages, the theme 1s 
primarily political—a struggle for world dominion between two opposed 
characters. It will not fall into any category of plays, but is really a panorama 
across which “‘ great persons’ move ; they are treated impartially. Some 
of the problems that have bewildered critics are thus explained. Gray is 
shown as the typical eighteenth-century academic esthete, who yet had 
friends in the great world and excelled in light verse. He was among the 
first to find inspiration in ‘“‘ an imaginative sense of history.” The debt of 
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Fanny Burney and Jane Austen to Fielding is emphasised : Fanny marks | 
the entrée of the feminine novelist. Her observation of the social scene is 
shrewd and lively ; at times she outsteps the range of her own experience, 
which Jane carefully avoids doing. It is impossible in a brief review to do 
more than touch on a few of the attractions of this book, which will fascinate 
all lovers of literature. 
EmMA GURNEY SALTER. 
* * * * 2k 


It is eight years since Lord Cecil told the inspiring story of A Great 
Experiment of organised peace, namely of the late League of Nations, which 
he more than any other single man helped to create and improve. He has 
now added a quiet volume of memoirs, entitled All the Way (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 21s.), which tell his personal story, and take the reader through 
the corridors of stately Hatfield House, introduce him to the big Cecil 
family—and the Lambtons, nine men and four women, grandchildren of 
Lord Durham, with their ‘‘ almost endless number of cousins” (Eleanor 
Lambton became Eleanor Cecil in 1889)—and then take him along the rather 
conventional lawyers’ chambers and into politics. Robert Cecil describes 
himself as “ of the Left,’ an anti-Chamberlain free trader who, by 1945, 
would have voted Labour if he had had a vote. Naturally the League 
keeps breaking in. He had thought of the great Greek leader Venizelos as 
first “‘ Chancellor’ of the League, but was quite satisfied with Sir Eric 
Drummond, the present Lord Perth. Avenol, for whom he found excuses in 
1941, is now roundly condemned as altogether unsuited to succeed to the 
post as Secretary-General. The Locarno Treaties, too, accepted until 1941 
by the author as a useful beginning, are now seen as harmful to the League, 4 
but no substantial reasons are given for this change in emphasis. There is an 
interesting record of Lord Cecil’s long advocacy of co-partnership in indus- 
try. Indeed, this book is chiefly of interest for the many sidelights it 
throws on British social life and history, and the author’s admirers all over 
the world will be happy to have this charming memoir. 

FW: e- 
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Road to Survival, by William Vogt (Gollancz, 15s.), may be rega.ded as 
one of the most significant books published in any part of the world since 
the end of the last war. The chief of the Conservation Section of the Pan- 
American Union combines the authority of an expert with a rare capacity 
to express himself and to grip the reader. His theme transcends in impor- 
tance almost every problem of the contemporary world, for it concerns the 
survival of the human race. After a century of neglect Malthus is coming 
into his own again, for, if Mr. Vogt is to be believed, population is out- 
running food supply in a terrifying degree. Every day witnesses a net 
increase of about 50,000 mouths to fill. In other words, the total rises about 
twenty millions a year, the majority of them born in Asia, where birth 
control is scarcely known. “‘ There is enough for everyone,” declares Mr. 
Churchill gaily and ignorantly. Unfortunately there is not. ‘‘ Drastic 
measures are inescapable. If we are to escape the crash we must abandon 
all thought of living unto ourselves. We form an earth-company, and the 
lot of the Indiana farmer can no longer be isolated from that of the Bantu. 
An eroding hillside in Mexico or Jugoslavia affects the living standard and 
probability of survival of the American people. Unless man readjusts his 
way of living to the imperatives imposed by the limited resources of his 
environment, we may as well give up all hope of continuing civilised life.” 
Mr. Vogt is like the Ancient Mariner ; we cannot shake him off nor forget his 


tale. Road to Survival is more than a book; it is a perempt 
to think and to act. B ptory summons 


A CORRECTION. 


The name of the author of ‘‘ Democratisation of Justice’ in the Sovi i 
oviet Zon 
July number should be Hammelmann, not Himmelmann.—Epiror. e in the 


